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The collection of norms for various ages for certain class 
tests by Pyle in his ‘“‘Examination of School Children” is prov- 
ing valuable for comparative purposes with other groups of 
children. The writers have given the Digit Symbol Test as a 
class test to 325 pupils in a school for the deaf,’ and they have 
used Pyle’s norms as a basis for comparison. This test is pri- 
marily a performance test in as much as it does not depend 
upon language, and therefore we feel that the results are directly 
comparable with those of hearing children. The question of 
language, which is such a stumbling-block to the deaf, does not 
here enter into account. 

Pyle’s procedure in giving this test is to read out the follow- 
ing directions to the class: ‘In the circles at the top of the 
sheet before you are written the nine digits and nine symbols 
which are to be written in the blank squares below for the digits 
to which they correspond. Work as fast as you can and try to 
fill as many of the squares as possible without making mistakes.”’ 

We felt that if these directions were written upon the board 
many of the deaf children would not comprehend what was 
wanted because of their difficulty in comprehending praad ate 
and so we adopted another method. This consisted of drawing 


1 The writers wish here to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy extended to 
The of this paper was of for 
of American Schools forthe Dea! at 
the meeting held April 13,4015. 
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on the blackboard the nine circles with the digits and symbols 
as they appear on the test sheet. Then samples of two rows of 
digits were written below the circles. We went through the 
process of filling in the first blank. Then a child was called 
to the board and shown how to doit. By this time many of the 
class understood what was wanted. We next picked out any 
who seemed not to understand this procedure. In some of the 
lower grades as many as half the class had their turn at the 
board until they understood the directions. Then the class 
was asked if everyone understood. If so, the sample was 
erased and the test sheets passed around. The examiner 
held up the sheet and pointed out the circles, the digits, and the 
blanks, so that the pupils knew what they were to do. The 
pupils were then required to hold their pencils in the air and at 
a signal they all started to work. Often some were urged to 
continue working when their attention seemed to wander. 
Eight minutes were allowed in grades below the first intermedi- 
ate, and five minutes for the higher classes. We feel that the 
conditions governing the test were fair to the pupils. The 
advantage was certainly on the side of the deaf child as com- 
pared with the way in which the test has been given to the 

We gave the test to all the classes in the school, with the 
exception of one second primary class and all classes below that. 
We felt that it would be useless to attempt the test with these 
lower classes and the results have confirmed our opinion. 

The tests of each class were recorded as a class and our records. 
show (1) the name of each member of the class, (2) the age, (3) 
the score, (4) the age of the hearing child to which this score 

corresponds (Pyle’s norms were used here), (5) the number of 
‘ years retarded or accelerated (this was obtained by subtracting 
(3) from (4) or vice versa) and (6) the index, 7. e., the ratio of 
this score to fifty, Pyle’s norm for the age in question being put 
equal to fifty. Fifty would then mean that the two were the 
same. For each class the median score was selected as the 
score of the class. The median index stood also as the class 
index, while the median acceleration or retardation indicated 
the class standing in terms of years retarded or accelerated. 
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Manual classes were separated from oral classes and Table I 
shows the class standing for the oral and manual methods of 
instruction respectively. 


TABLE I 
Crasses Manvat 
Years Median Pyle’s Years Median Pyle’s 
Class Retarded Score Index. Class Retarded Score Index 
2d Prim. 3.0+ 0.0 0.0 2d Prim. 5.0 7.7 17.0 
3d Prim. 3.0 11.5 30.0 ° 3d Prim. 9.0 4.1 7.5 
4th Prim. 2.0 15.2 37.0 4th Prim. 3.0 15.2 36.0 
5th Prim. 2.5 20.0 38.5 5th Prim. 4.5 16.1 33.0 
1st Inter. 2.5 22.2 45.0 Ist Inter. 5.5 18.0 34.5 
2d Inter. 2.5 21.0 42.0 2dInter. 4.0 20.6 40.0 
3d Inter. 2.0 23.8 43.0 
4th Inter. 3.0 23.0 42.5 4th Inter. 2.0 23.4 46.5 
5th Inter. 0.0 27.0 47.5 5th Inter. 5.0 24.4 42.0 
Junior High 0 20.6 #£51.5 
Senior High 0 31.4 51.0 


A glance at this table shows us how each higher grade as a rule 
increases in learning ability over the lower grades. The index 
‘is also interesting as it shows that the more advanced the class 
the closer it approaches the normal, 1. e¢., fifty. The two high 
school classes are slightly above normal. This means, we take 
it, that in the higher classes the best pupils tend to be found, 
the poorer ones dropping by the wayside, remaining in the 
lower grades. We can compare the performance of oral and 
manual classes by the median score in each case. It will be 
seen that at all grades, with the exception of the second primary, 
the median score for the oral classes is higher than that of the 
manual classes. Among the oral classes it is seen that the 
second and fourth intermediate grades show a decrease in ability 
from what would be expected. It may be that in these two 
grades there are a relatively greater number of retarded pupils 
which would tend to produce the recorded results. If this same 
tendency were found when other class tests are given, this con- 
clusion might be justified. The oral classes again show a higher 
index in most cases, 7. e., they are nearer what they ought to be 
than are the manual classes. In no case, however, does any 
class reach fifty. 

In Table II we have separated the manual pupils from the 
oral pupils and then recorded the results for each chronological 
age. Reading horizontally across the table we find the various 
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Taste II 
Oral Pupils 
9 | 11 | 12| 13| 15| 16| 17/| 18 18 (Total 
6 | 24| 21 | 20 12|17)| 8 | 181 
25% Quartile....... 12. 5/15.0/21. 8|24.6:26. 2/27. 6'29. 8/28. 
6.0| 9.210.813.0119. 4120. 0/22. 0:23. 0122. 425.6123. 
75% Quartile....... 0|0/0 | 8. 15. 0/12. 816.621 
Manual Pupils 
over 
Age 9 | 11 | 12| 18) 14} 15| 16| 17| 18| 18 | Total 
14/13/11 | 11 | 24| 29/12/17) 144 
25% Quartile....... 15. 3/16. 5/15. 2/21. 925.0122. 025.026.0120. 
75% Quartile....... 0 |11.9| 7.7| 4.1/13.8) 8. 


chronological ages. In the second horizontal column is given 
the number tested; in the third the score reached by twenty-five 
per cent. of the cases; in the fourth the median; and in the fifth 
that reached by seventy-five per cent. of the cases. Similarly 
the results for the manual pupils are recorded below. Graph I 
represents the median ability of the manual and oral pupils. 
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This curve shows that there is a constant increase in ability 
with the oral pupils from age to age with the exception of the 
seventeen year olds, who make a slightly poorer showing than 
the sixteen year olds, and again those over eighteen years do 
worse than the eighteen year olds. The curve is, in fact, fairly 
regular. This is not the case with the manual pupils. ‘Their 
curve is irregular, no gain being registered from age twelve to 
age fourteen. There is a jump at fifteen and then a decided 
falling off in ability at sixteen. Those over eighteen are decidedly: 
poorer than the eighteen year olds. This curve indicates that 
the manual pupils are not uniform in their ability from age to 
age, due probably to an irregular distribution, among the total 
number of manual pupils, of decidedly retarded pupils. This 
is borne out by observing that the oral pupils, with the excep- 
tion of age twelve, are throughout much superior to the manual 
pupils, indicating that for oral ‘work the brighter pupils are 
selected. We do not mean to say that every manual pupil is 
duller than the’ oral pupil, but the results seem to indicate that 
ability to profit by the oral method correlates rather highly 
with general mental ability. 


Score 
4 
Girls 
16 17 
Grara II.—The median score for each chronological age. 
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Graph II shows the curve of the medians for all the deaf chil- 
dren taken together, and also the curves for the boys and girls 
taken separately. The curve for all the pupils is now fairly 
regular. The inequalities of the curve for manual pupils have 
more or less disappeared. The sharp decline at the end for those 
over eighteen is, of course, still prominent. This is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that those of average ability go through school 
and finish at or before eighteen, and only those who are dull 
remain two or three years longer. The other two curves give us 
the comparison between deaf boys and deaf girls. Up to age 
twelve the boys are superior, between twelve and seventeen 
the girls are superior, at ages seventeen and eighteen the boys 
are again superior, while deaf girls over eighteen are superior to 
the boys over eighteen. For normal hearing children there is a 
significant and more or less constant sex difference, the girls 
throughout all ages being superior. We may say then, that sex 
differences are not so evident among the deaf, and this may be 
due to the fact that they do not represent a normal sampling of 
the two sexes, other factors such as heredity and disease entering 
in to overcome the sex differences at various parts of the curve. 

Graph III shows the median scores for each chronological 
age for deaf as compared with hearing boys, and for deaf and 
hearing girls. The curves for the hearing boys and girls have 
been constructed from Pyle’s figures. It will be seen that at no 
age does the curve for the deaf reach the curve for the hearing. 
At some ages it is very much below. The irregularity of the 
curve for deaf girls is very marked. 

The deaf can be divided into two groups from the standpoint 
of the cause of their deafness, i. e., congenital and acquired. The 
reliability of the ordinary causes assigned by parents is not very 
high and the school records give little more than the cause as 
assigned by the parent. We feel that many cases put down as 
due to sickness or disease in early childhood may well have been 
congenital, and probably the number called congenital is under- 
estimated. There were 143 congenital and 204 acquired cases, 
and these were fairly evenly distributed over the ages from ten 
to seventeen. Graph IV shows the median ability for the two 
types of deafness at each chronological age. The curves keep 
‘so close together and cross each other so often as to allow of no 
definite conclusions. We cannot say that the congenital are 
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Grapx III.—Comparison of hearing and deaf children. 
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Grarx IV.—Comparison of congenital and acquired cases of deafness. 


superior to the acquired or vice versa. There seems to be on 
this test no radical difference in ability between the child who 
is congenitally deaf and the child who becomes deaf after birth. 

How many years retarded or accelerated is the average deaf 
child in regard to his learning ability as measured by this sub- 
stitution test? Our method of answering this question was as 
follows. We had every individual’s record as to his retarda- 
tion or advancement, using Pyle’s norm as the standard for each 
age. We then calculated the number of years retarded or ac- 
celerated for each child. Table III gives the number of chil- 
dren who are retarded or accelerated one, two, three years and 
so on. 

This is shown for the manual and oral pupils separately and 
then for all the deaf pupils combined. Here again we find the 
manual pupils showing more retardation than the oral pupils. 
The average retardation for the different groups is interesting. 
The oral pupils are on an average two years retarded while the 
manual pupils are four years retarded. All the deaf pupils 
combined, to which have been added twenty High School pupils, 
show a retardation of three years.? 


2 This same amount of retardation was arrived at from an entirely differen 
The Binet Scale and the Deaf Child, Journal of 
tional Psychology, Vol. VI, 4. April, 1915. 
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Graph V shows the distribution of cases for all the deaf and 
for the oral and manual separately arranged according to the 
number of years retarded or accelerated. If we call those more 
than one year accelerated supernormal, then we have 3.4 per- 
cent of the deaf pupils supernormal. There are 23.7 percent. 
who may be considered equal to the average hearing child. 
These show just the same ability as the hearing child or test 
merely one year advanced or retarded. There are 32.6 who 
may be termed backward, that is from two to four years behind 
the normal hearing child. That leaves an unexpectedly large 
group of 40.3 per cent. who are over four years retarded. These 
we may term dull. Among this group there are no doubt many 
feebleminded, but we would not be warranted in drawing any 
such definite conclusions from the results of one test alone. An 
inspection of the group percentages for the oral and manual 
pupils taken separately shows a much larger percentage of the 
dull group among the manual pupils, a fact that is to be expected 
in the light of the previous comparisons of these two groups. 

The results of this test seem to the writers to show the possi- 
bility of using class tests to compare in a general way the ability 
of different groups of individuals considered as groups. For a 
preliminary survey of an institution or school several class 
tests, for which reliable norms for comparative purposes exist, 
would seem to be excellent.* 


* Since the above article was written, the writers have extended the scape of this 
work to include about one thousand cases and have used both the Digit-Symbol 
and the Symbol-Digit Tests. This work ap in the Psychological Review Mon- 
= XX, No. 3, Whole No. 87, under the title, “Lennie Tests with Deaf 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 
University of Virginia 


In the minds of many the claim that education as a college 
subject is to be termed a science is at present insufficiently sup- 
ported. Many honestly believe that education in the very 
nature of things cannot become a science. Exact measurements 
of mental processes are quite impossible, and without such 
exactness ‘“‘science”’ is a misnomer. If, however, one defines 
science as truth inductively investigated and carefully organized 
for the purpose of discovering and stating fundamental laws, 
then education has the right to this title, for this is exactly what 
is being attempted, especially in that branch of education called 
educational psychology. Once a smattering of a priori, philo- 
sophical theory and emotional exhortations based on traditional 
viewpoints—themselves the results of points of view held by 
prominent thinkers—education today is struggling away from 
untested authority into the laboratory where testing, investiga- 
tion, experimentation are the main if not the only grounds 
adequate for educational theory and practice. Granting that 
at present much of this laboratory work is inexact and subject 
to constant revision, and admitting also that mental phenomena 
elude absolutely exact measurements, credit should be given for 
the conscientious attempts made to ascertain as accurately as 
present apparatus permits what are the laws of learning and 
how the educative process can best be realized in a reconstructed 
system of education. The modern point of view in education 
seeks to be scientific, 7. e., open-minded and receptive to demon- 
stration and observation of enumerable cases or subjects. If the 
results are unsatisfactory this is doubtless inevitable even in 
those sciences called exact. Constant revision is the key-note of 
true science. 
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What is true of education in general has been true also of its 
closest ally, namely psychology. In many quarters psychology re- 
mains in the philosophical group. Teachers of philosophy are loath 
to agree to a breaking of partnership with this subject of psychol- 
ogy dear to Plato. On the other hand, psychologists who have 
succeeded in starting business for themselves, as it were, are 


equally unwilling to grant that educational psychology deserves | 


independence. To classify psychology into eight or nine sub- 
groups as is now customary seems after all to be purely arbitrary 
and convenient only for administrative purposes. Essentially 
there is only a difference of the field of application, and refer- 
ences to these various fields can be easily and adequately made 
in general psychology. To call educational psychology a dis- 
tinct discipline or science is therefore looked upon by many as 
arrogant presumption. 

But the fact that education forms one of the many fields of 
specific application of psychological truth and one of the most 
significant in the life of individuals and nations is reason enough 
to emphasize educational psychology as worthy of a distinct 
title. For this particular phase of the ‘‘science of mind” or of 
‘behavior’ deals with a select group of processes, and specializ- 
ation is necessary, for the sake of economy of time at least, to 
investigate and organize the data here available. It is funda- 
mentally important that experiments be made throughout the 
entire field of education. The problems of the school room and 
of the learner are peculiar to these phases of society. Experi- 
mental pedagogy is just as important and just as possible as 
experimental farming. Agriculture is distinct from biology 
and botany and chemistry but as a science it depends on data 
from all of them. Educational psychology is distinct from 
general psychology, biology, history and philosophy but it uses 
data from all of these departments of learning and in addition 
seeks to demonstrate in mathematical terms or graphs the 
results of investigations carried on in the school or under condi- 
tions similar to the school. The task is indeed herculean. 
Men like Meumann, Thorndike, Bagley and Whipple loom 
large in its evolvement. 

But educational psychology, because a young science, is still 
insufficiently organized. There does not seem to be a general 
agreement as to its contents as over against the delimitations of 
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psychology in general. College and university courses in the 
subject are still largely the result of personal preferences on the 
part of the teacher in charge. Terminology is still confused. 
In order to ascertain the present tendencies as accurately as 
possible a questionnaire was sent to all of the teachers of educa- 
tional psychology inckuded in the membership of the Society of 
College Teachers of Education. The questions in the main 
asked for information on the following points: 


1. Name of course, with number of semesters offered, 
principle method of teaching it, prerequisites, seminars offered, 
enrollment and name of authors and texts used in the respect- 
ive courses. 

2. Distinctly pedagogical laboratory equipment available. 

3. List of sub-topics stressed in the courses taught. 

4. Other subjects taught by teachers of educational psy- 
chology. 

5. Conceptions of standard courses in this field and sug- 
gested minimum requirements, including specific prerequisites, 
for entrance upon courses in educational psychology. 

6. Problems investigated in the seminar courses. 


The questionnaires were filled out by fifty-three professors. 
Replies stating inability to supply the information requested or 
that no special courses in this’ subjects were offered came from 
fourteen. In all sixty-seven replies were received. The author 
takes this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesies shown 
him in this preliminary survey. Many of the correspondents 
evinced keen interest in the attempt to ascertain what is now 
being done in this subject and many expressed the hope that 
some definite effort might be realized for systematizing and 
standardizing educational psychology. 

The foregoing subjects in some cases, as ‘‘Social and Moral 
Education,” are not strictly psychological but they were so 
reported. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, courses in educa- 
tional psychology include methods of teaching in special classes, 
supervision of special classes, observation, experiment and 
teaching in connection with special classes, psychology of child- 
hood, psychology and treatment of exceptional children, applica- 
tions of experimental and physiological psychology to educa- 
tion, educational psychology, psychology of the elementary 
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A. TENDENCIES AMONG COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITIES 


TABLE I. 
Names of Courses in Educational Psychology 

General Educational Psychology... . . 45 Principles of Method for High School 

metic Psychology................- ticism and Supervision eaching 

3 Psychology of Learning............. 1 
Principles of Teaching.............. 1 Psychology of Elementary Subjects. . 2 
Psychology of Adolescence.......... 1 Psychology of Elementary Subjects. . 1 
Logic of Education................. 1 Principles of Education............. 3 
Social and Moral Education......... 1 Practice Teaching.................-. 2 
Educational Psychology. 1 1 
1 Evugenics and Euthenics............. 1 
Individual 9,0 Retardation and Elimination........ 1 
Psychology for Normal Teachers.... . 1 Lecture Course on a Process.. 1 
6 Lecture Course on Reaso: ning Process 1 
Statistical Methods................. 2 Problems of ae 1 
Experimental Education............ 7 Various Seminar Courses............ 8 


subjects, psychology of the aie school subjects, applica- 
tion of analytic and genetic psychology to education, applica- 
tion of psychological and statistical methods to education, 
clinical psychology and courses in statistical methods. 

The foregoing lists will be better understood after noting the 
sub-topics stressed in some of the courses. 


TABLE II. 
Sus-Torics 1n EpucatTionaL PsycHoLocy 

5 Psychology of special subjects. ...... 3 


The following sub-topics are mentioned only once: Mental 
and Physical Hygiene, Feeling, Acquisition of Musical Skill, 
Physical Development, Work, Dependence of Mind on Body, 
Child Development, Play, Retardation, Conception, Volition, 
Suggestion. Sub-topics in general psychology as emphasized in 
connection with education and mentioned once by the respect- 
ive correspondents are Infancy, Periods from the Standpoint of 
Neural Development, Play, Instincts, Animal Psychology, Child 
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up to School Age, Development from Infancy through Adoles- 
cence, Growth of Mental Power, Heredity, Individual Differ- 
ences, The Learning Process, Abnormalities, Fatigue, Physical 
and Mental Development, The Abnormal Boy, Growth and 
Function, Development of Intellect, Development of Instincts, 
Application of Tests, Organic Evolution and Development, 
Mental Evolution (animal and human), Sensation, Expression, 
Control, Social Psychology, Sensory Discrimination, Memory and 
Memory Images, Evidence of Reasoning, Evidence of Conscious- 
ness, Child Study, Development of Special Functions, Social 
and Moral Development. 

The main courses offered under the general title of educa- 
tional psychology stress the following sub-topics. Experimental 
Pedagogy—psychology of testing, technique of Binet tests, new 
tests, elementary school subjects, educational measurements, 
study of inductive literature of psychological processes involved, 
testing results. Advanced Educational Psychology—individual 
differences, mental inheritance and correlation, original nature 
of man, psychology of learning, social psychology. Ezxperi- 
ments in Educational Psychology—Starch’s Manual, acquisition 
of habits, memorization, association, intellectual tests, eco- 
nomics of learning, types of learning. Mental Tests—Retarda- 
tion, Binet Tests, mental and physical tests, defective and ex- 
ceptional children, Whipple’s Manual, perception and reasoning. 
Logic of Education—Psychology of attention, interest, thinking, 
age differences and development, individual differences. Social 
and Moral Education—Psychology of character, age differences 
and development, application of pedagogical method. 

Seminar Course in Educational Psychology are being devoted to 
research in the following fields: attention, individual differences, ~ 
Binet tests each year in the elementary school, mental levels, 
practice error in short hand, principles of marking pupils, scales, 
the learning process, moral deficiency, school processes, fatigue, 
mental deficiency, blood pressure, locomotive guidance, adoles- 
cent psychology, border cases, psychology of secondary subjects, 
educational measurements, mental tests, effect of the Curtis 
practice series in arithmetic, coefficients of correlation, atten- 
tion in advertisements, operation of secondary laws of associa- 
tion, how students study, endowments, pediatrics, applicability 
of standard tests, practice effect of learning, eye movements, 
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standardization of school and mental tests, criticism of mental 
and physical development, age standards in mental tests, study 
of ‘‘opposite” tests, completion tests, age standards in writing, 
retardation and elimination. 

The foregoing survey, while lacking in completeness, embraces. 
forty of the institutions offering courses in educational psychology 
in this country. One observes considerable confusion in termin- 
ology, courses doubtless similar in content bearing titles quite 
dissimilar. The subtopics are distributed according to the 
individual instructors’ conception of the course. There seems. 
to be lacking a universal agreement on the contents of educa- 
tional psychology in general or any of its large branches in par- 
ticular. The field is defined arbitrarily and titles are used as. 
labels for ‘‘all-spice” courses. But from this mass of topics it 
may be worth while to state the following 

Summary—Educational psychology as now taught in the 
colleges and universities of this country embraces chapters on 
the learning process with special emphasis on memory processes. 
included under various terms and involving association, per- 
ception, imaging, attention and to a less degree chapters on the- 
higher thought processes of thinking and reasoning. Con- 
siderable time is devoted to the study of mental development 
by stages or by age. The original nature of the individual 
including endowments, instincts, capacities with habit forma-. 
tion is given considerable attention, and is adding to the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of individual differences. This study 
of normal endowment is supplemented by courses on defective 
and exceptional children with the intimately related problem of 
retardation. No small amount of time and effort is devoted to 
the psychology of school subjects and the application of its. 
principles in supervised methods of teaching. The numerous. 
courses on statistics evince a growing tendency to reach as high 
degree of accuracy in measuring and stating results as may be- 
possible in this type of scientific work. One senses throughout 
the confusion of titles and terminology a wholesome movement 
toward a well defined field of investigation and the possibility 


of eventually standardizing the general conception of educa- 
tional psychology. 
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B. ADMINISTRATION OF CourRsEs IN EpucATIONAL PsycHOLOGY 


TABLE III. 

Others Subjects taught by instructors in Educational Psychology 
10 Comparative Psychology........... 1 
History of Education............... 9 School 3 

Experimental Psychology........... 4 tional Sociology.............. 1 


‘In seventeen institutions the “professor of education” is a 
distinct chair, in twenty-eight the chair is not distinct. 

It should be noted that in the table the subjects taught in 
addition to educational psychology are very closely related to 
this field. Philosophy still claims education as its own in fifteen 
of the institutions replying. The groupings in the table are, it 
would seem, quite logical and the additional subjects might well 
serve as fields of applied educational psychology in which the 
principles of the main subject may receive concrete and vital 
illustration and realization in reformed methods. 

Prerequisites——There is a strong tendency to make general 
psychology a prerequisite to courses in educational psychology, 
thirty institutions still making this requirement. In this con- 
nection the comments of three or four professors in educational 
psychology are significant. Professor Colvin writes: 


“A course in general psychology is desirable though not absolutely necessary. 
ed local 
Other comments are more strongly opposed to prerequisites in 
general psychology as now taught. Professor Kohl says: 


“General psychology should be a prerequisite but I am not so certain that it 
nervous system. {mn todiey sone ond more that a vital course in biology would 
be a greater help.” 


Professor V. A. C. Henmon writes: 


ould take general peyeclogy inthe pertinent to take educa- 
t of educational 
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Professor Chase of the University of North Carolina writes: 


psychology. I do not believe, however, that the two courses can be fused and was 
very much surprised to see in some of the replies published this month (March) in 
the P. ical Bulletin that a number of teachers were in favor of such a union. 
Pure psycho and educational psycho to my mind, require different methods 
of treatment, different subject matter, erent points of view. The approach 
must be different, as must be the —- to pure and applied science anywhere. 
I have wrestled with the question whether pure psychology should be required as 
—— for educational psychology and have finally come to the conclusion 
it should not.’ 


The suggestion that courses in biology be substituted for 
prerequisites in pure psychology deserves careful consideration. 
The chief advantage in pursuing the latter lies doubtless in the 
acquaintance offered the student with terminology and general 
contents of psychology. The same advantage, however, results. 
from a well organized course in educational psychology if care 
is taken to explain terms clearly and without too much reference 
to the many theories concerning psychological terms. Confu- 
sion results frequently when students of pure psychology begin 
the study of education. The point of view is wholly different 
and it becomes necessary in all too many cases for the student 
to unlearn what he laboriously tried to glean from the pre- 
requisite course. With the prevailing trend of functionalism or 
behaviorism in education prerequisites in biology are more 
essential than general psychology, which all too often is limited 
to the philosophical or introspective method. 

There is a wide range of practice relative to class or semester 
requirements, but the replies are based on local meanings of ad- 
ministrative terms in many instances, making it difficult to draw 
conclusions. There seems to be, however, a tendency to require 
a whole year of general psychology as an introduction to educa- 
tional psychology. In six institutions experimental psychology 
is required instead of general psychology. Within the field of 
educational psychology practically every institution giving 
information on this point requires general educational psychol- 
ogy as a prerequisite to other courses in this broad field. There 
does not seem to be a very general requirement that students of 
methods of teaching have had courses in educational psychology. 
It is difficult to understand how any teacher can adequately 
employ correct methods of teaching without knowing some- 
thing of the underlying principles of the method. Methods 
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tend to degenerate into mechanical devices and monotonous 
routine unless consciously evolved from a knowledge of the 
learning process. 

Last year there were offered sixty-one one semester courses, 
forty-one two semester, two three semester, three one or two 
semester, one one and a half semester and two six semester 
courses in the several courses listed under Educational Psy- 
chology. Twenty-two hundred and fifty-nine students were 
enrolled in undergraduate courses and three hundred fifty-six in 
the graduate department. 

Summary.—The administrative phases referred to indicate 
that at present General Psychology is regarded as the essential 
prerequisite to courses in educational psychology. Here and 
there are suggestions that biology take the place of the prevail- 
ing prerequisite. Professors of educational psychology teach 
closely related subjects, but several are still dividing their time 
with philosophy. One semester courses prevail. The enroll- 
ment in undergraduate and graduate courses last year indicates 
@ most encouraging interest in this new science. 

C. Mzrnops or TEACHING 


The following table is not intended to be exhaustive. It 
simply lists the various texts that are used either exclusively or 
for reference purposes. Other books are referred to also but 
these were mentioned as the more important. 


Taste IV. Texts Usep Epucationan PsycHoiocy 


Author Text — 
st 
Thorndike. ...... . Educational Psychology (Brief Course).................... 8 
Educational Psychology, Vol. I..................ceeeeeee 3 
Educational Psychology, Three Volumes................... 3 
Experiments in Educational Psychology................... 4 


Fundamentals of Child 4 


Parker........... Methods of Teaching in Hi 4 
Kirkpatrick. 


| 
Bagl 3 | 
Whi 3 | 
Mew 2 
Judd 2 
Pills 2 
Ange 2 
Jam 2 
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The following texts are mentioned once: Henderson, Prin- 
ciples of Education; Ross, Social Psychology; Munsterberg, 
Psychology and the Teacher; Holmes, Conservation of the 
Child; Dewey, How We Think; Baldwin, Physical Growth and 
School Progress; Colvin and Bagley, Human Behavior; Ladd, 
Outlines of Descriptive Psychology; Kirkpatrick, Individual in 
the Making; Baldwin, Mental Development; Oppenheim, De- 
velopment of the Child; Sully, Studies of Childhood; Sandiford, 
Mental and Physical Life of School Children. Various articles 
by Woodworth, Hollingworth, and Cattell and Valentine are 
referred to. Books by Stein and Breitweiser are mentioned but 
not by titles. 

In forty-eight institutions the sole method of teaching men- 
tioned is lecturing. In eleven, lectures and laboratory, in five, 
laboratory principally. In sixteen institutions there is a well 
equipped laboratory, including full sets of the Whipple material 
and Binet tests. Five institutions mention the school system 
as their laboratory. The lack of laboratory equipment is in 
itself serious but unless the instructor in charge has had efficient 
training in the technic of such pedagogical apparatus it prob- 
ably is better to do without any laboratory whatsoever. Doubt- 
less much harm has been done by inexperienced experimenters 
attempting to use, for example, the Binet tests. For the present, 
at least, it seems important to distinguish between the theo- 
retical educational psychologist and the laboratory expert. 
Eventually the former and the latter should be one and the 
same person if the subject is to attain its scientific standards. 

Summary.—Colvin’s The Learning Process is mentioned by 
eleven institutions and Thorndike’s several texts twenty-four 
times. It probably is unfair to draw any fixed conclusions in 
this connection but it would seem that last year Thorndike and 
Colvin texts were used more extensively than other texts in 
this field. The lecture method prevails. Well equipped labor- 
atories are available in about one-third of the institutions. 


D. Conceptions or STANDARD CouRSsES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PsycHOLOGY 


Replies to this section of the questionnaire cover a wide range 
of opinion. No two correspondents agree. The reader will 
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appreciate the problem of standardizing this subject when he 
glances over the following suggestions: 

Should be based on ground work of experimentation and 
observation. Include applications of instincts, capacities, hab- 
its, types of learning—memory, thinking process, feeling with 
more consideration of experimental results. 

Brief introduction to genetic psychology followed by more 
thorough study of instincts, habit, memory, etc. 

One semester of child psychology and one of adolescent psy- 
chology. 

Consist of laws of mental development and facts related to 
methods according to which mature mental processes function 
in educational applications. 

Consist of *a three hour course in general educational psy- 
chology, a three hour course in general psychology and special 
courses in individual differences. with emphasis on psychology of 
school subjects. 

Should cover analysis of the learning process with experimental 
results gained from experiments in the field of habit, memory, 
association and imagination. 

One year of general and educational psychology combined 
and a second year in psychology of adolescence, mental defect- 
ives and graduate courses in same general field. 

The point of view should be prevailingly genetic. 

One year of theoretical discussions supplemented by practical 
tests. 

Experiments in the learning process and a good text and lec- 
ture course. 

Introductory general psychology, introductory educational 
and genetic psychology with advanced and graduate courses. 

Laws of growth and the educative process. 

Reasonable analysis of the child mind and life, the nature and 
purpose of the school, various methods of teaching based on 
psychology of learning and of school subjects. 

The foregoing suggestions should be enriched by a few cita- 
tions of methods found successful in some schools. Colvin at 
Brown University offers a one semester undergraduate course 
to seniors followed by a practical course in ‘Introduction to 
Secondary Teaching” with observation and some slight prac- 
tice. In this second course the more general principles of the 
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first course are given practical application. A graduate course 
is offered consisting of laboratory work, readings, discussions 
and problems under school conditions. Kohl of Mount Holyoke 
writes: 

“T have had the best success the past year I have ever had. My students all 
go out to teach in small high schools. I have visited more than 200 classes in high 
schools the past. year and I take actual concrete school situations and present them 
to the classes to psychologize. This has given vitality to the work and puts the 
students face to face with applying. chology to mor tnd which they are to meet 
daily in teaching. It is a very difficult matter to get the material, but it counts.” 

Davidson of Leland Stanford writes: 


“. , . the subject should be so arranged and ted that it should not merely 
offer a ‘point of view’ but rather a substantial basis for teaching and educational 
practice. To this end each sub-division of the subject should turn upon the study 
of one main type of mental process and this be prosecuted with thoroughness espec- 
ially with reference to age difféfences and pedagogical applications after the ground ~ 
has been covered in more —— courses. When this is done the student should 
be ready for the details of pedagogical technique in advanced courses in mental 
testing and experimental pedagogy. The: work would then have three phases: 
first, as introduction to psychology, educational and genetic; then the substance of 
the subject in about four or five semester courses either contemporaneously or in 
sequence, and finally the drill in the application to mental testing i 
practice. I assume that laboratory practice and statistical method will be taken 
care of either incidentally or in separate courses. All of this is with reference to 
students who will be educators, that is either supervising school officers, normal 
school instructors or college instructors in education, and of course educational 
investigators. For secondary teachers the course could probably at present not 
be so thorough and would have to be adapted, but still with reference to the same 


Davidson suggests also that courses in education should be 
differentiated according to the type of educator in view, and 
that with such an organization in mind the subject matter even 
of educational psychology would vary with the class of students 
being prepared. 

J. Carleton Bell of Texas and Terman of Leland Stanford 
emphasize the need of stressing the behavior point of view in 
educational psychology. Hints of the same attitude are scat- 
tered throughout several replies. : 

Summary.—The various suggestions regarding standard co 
indicate strongly that the learning process should form the 
backbone of the course and that there should be constant appli- 
cation of this process in laboratories or in the school system. 
That is, the trend as expressed in these suggestions is purely 
scientific. The learning process is to be studied experimentally 
not a priori, and the field of experimentation is preferably the 
school system where conditions are normal for scientific investi- 
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gation. There is of course no end of difficulties to be faced in 
articulating with the public school system, but difficult as the 
situation is there is no other wholly adequate means of arriving 
at pedagogical truth. The suggestion of arrangement of courses 
in educational psychology with sequence and correlation of sub- 
jects seems to follow that in actual practise. Whether or not 
the present organization is the best possible deserves free dis- 
cussion at a representative conference of instructors in this field. 


E. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In the beginning of this article it was stated that education 
and especially educational psychology claims to be a scientific 
subject because it prosecutes courses by means of experimenta- 
tion and investigation. The questionnaire correspondence re- 
ported in the preceding pages supports this claim. A few gen- 
eral conclusions are quite obvious. 

1. There is no general agreement on terminology or on the 
structure of courses in educational psychology. There should 
be some standardizing agency to bring about uniformity in 
these respects. 

2. In general, courses include the study of the learning pro- 
cess with special attention to instincts, habit formation, imaging 
with particular reference to memory, association, thinking. 
School subjects are being analyzed psychologically. ‘“‘Indi- 
vidual differences”’ are receiving much attention in connection 
with the study of exceptional children and the problem of re- 
tardation. The science of measurements is included as the 
sine qua non of accuracy in experimentation and investigation. 

3. In seventeen institutions educational psychology is a dis- 
tinct chair. In twenty-eight institutions the chair is combined 
with other subjects. 

4. The most popular subject-combination is philosophy and 
education but there is noticeable a logical correlation, in the ma- 
-jority of cases, between educational psychology and other subjects 
taught by the same instructor. 

5. General psychology prevails as a prerequisite to educa- 
tional psychology. In this connection certain administrative 
problems appear important: 

a. Will a prerequisite course in general psychology, inter- 
preted on a purely introspective basis, serve adequately as an 
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introduction to a course in educational psychology interpreted 
functionally and taught experimentally? 

b. To what extent is it possible in the transfer of credits from 
school to school to recognize one type of psychology as taught — 
elsewhere and offered as prerequisite to or in place of certain 
educational psychology courses in another school? In other 
words, should the mere time value (units) of a prerequisite 
suffice as now seems to be the only feasible method? 

c. Should not courses in educational psychology serve a pur- 
pose so specific, that, unless the general courses in pure psy- 
chology are equally specific, there must be a distinct type of 
psychological propaedeutic to unify and make logical the advance 
from elementary to higher studies in this field? Is pure psy- 
chology per se a sufficient introduction to educational psychology 
as a study of specific applications? 

d. May it not become necessary to have as prerequisites to 
educational psychology a distinct type of introductory psy- 
chology which deais with only those problems that require in 
higher courses a fuller and pedagogical treatment? 

e. The suggestion that biology be substituted for general 
psychology as a more logical and helpful introduction to educa- 
tional courses deserves careful consideration. 

6. One semester courses in educational psychology predom- 
inate. 

7. Texts by Thorndike and Colvin are used most frequently. 

8. The lecture method is most popular, but in several institu- 
tions this is supplemented by laboratory methods. 

9. In about one-third of the institutions there are fully 
equipped pedagogical laboratories. 

10. Conceptions of standard courses stress the importance of 
experimentation, specific problems, application of the principles 
and laws of the learning process in school work, the differentia- 
tion of courses according to the type of ‘‘educator”’ in view. 

11. In spite of much confusion of terminology and organiza- 
tion of courses there is evident a strong trend toward a well 
defined science of educational psychology. It is impossible to 
predict exactly what its standardized contents will eventually 
be. It is altogether possible, however, that the organization 
now in vogue will form an important basis for modification and 
elaboration. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


DANIEL STARCH 
University of Wisconsin 


The measurement of achievement in English Grammar may 
be attacked from two angles. We may proceed to measure 
knowledge of formal grammar on the one hand, or ability to use 
the English language correctly on the other. I have attempted 
to prepare measurements for both phases. Scales for measur- 
ing usage will be described first and the tests for knowledge of 
technical grammar afterwards. 


ScaLtes FoR Mrasurine UsacEe 


In measuring any complex of mental functions, such as those 
involved in a school study, it is important to determine the 
essential factors in it. The two chief elements of usage, aside. 
from composition, are undoubtedly grammatical correctness 
and punctuation. I shall present first the scales for measuring 
grammatical correctness and then discuss their derivation, 
advantages and limitations. The scale for punctuation will be 
considered immediately afterwards in a similar manner. 


GrammaticaL Scaue A 
Each of the following sentences gives in parenthesis two png Sarg” rpelige 


be stated. Cross out the one that you think is incorrect or If you 
both are incorrect cross both out. you think both are correct underline both 
Step 6 
1. It was so misty we pent Sandie; couldn’t hardly) see. 
2. The gazette (he; him) to be dead. 


Step 6 
. On the way we met a Mr. Osborn from the neighborhood of Denver, (and 
breeziness. 


— ee a force that causes a stone to fall) to the ground. 


them 
of measuring classes and schools may be obtained from the author. 
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Step 7 
1. A fireman seldom rises above (an engineer; ition of an engineer). 
winter is cold. 
4. They are (allowed; not allowed) to go only on Saturdays. 


Step 8 


i, as I was) talking to Smith the other day, he told me about the race. 
2. I was; when) y grandfather died. 
3. You must not cut the cake until (horoughly “ane it is thoroughly cooked). 
4. I shall always remember the town because of the good 
times) and the many friends I made there. 

Step 9 


1. (good; well). 
2. Send (whoever; whomever) will do the work. 
3. whom) do you mean? 
4. You (will; shall) not stir; I forbid it. 
Step 10 
1. I intended (to answer; to have answered). 
names; whose names I did not know) 
3. I (will; shall) help you; I promise it. 
4. Having come of age, (I took my son; my son entered) into partnership with 


me. 
Step 11 

1. It was not necessary for (to have gone; 

were English or American 

3. He came home with an increase in weight, but (hard work soon reduced it; 
which hard work soon reduced). 

4. A different set of knives and forks (was; were) put on the table. 


Step 12 
1. The sheets of tin are laid in rows, (and care is taken; with care) that all the 
sheets fit sn snugly. 
2. (Lincoln’s assassination; the assassination of Lincoln) was a great tragedy. 


(not only discourteous; discourteous not only) to thin also 
4. He had no love (or confidence in his employer; for his employer and no con- 
fidence in him). Step 14 


1. The man (whom; whis) wes any friend deceived me 
2. (He sprang; springing) othe platform on which the dead man lay (and shouted; 
3. (Shall; will) you be recognized, do you think? 
Step 15 
1. They returned at night without any (one’s; one) seeing. 
Step 16 
1. A man who (would; should) do that would be hated. 
2. Do you (expect ever; ever expect) to go again? 
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Scoring the tests. The scale is composed of a series of increas- 
ing steps of equal differences of difficulty. A pupil’s rating on 
the scale is the highest step passed and a step is passed if not 
more than one of the four sentences is missed. In case a pupil 
passes all the steps up to a certain point and then fails on one 
but passes additional steps beyond that point he is credited with 
all the additional steps passed. For example, if a pupil passes 
all steps up to and including the 8th and fails on all beyond the 
8th, his score will be 8. But if he fails on the 9th, passes the 
10th, and then fails on the rest, his score will be 9. He is credited 
with all additional steps passed. This sort of record occurs 
about once in five and is due to the fact that there are only 
four sentences in each step. If there were ten or twelve sen- 
tences in each step such a record would rarely, if ever, occur. 
The reasons for regarding a step passed if 3 of the 4 sentences 
are marked correctly, that is 75 per cent. of them, will be obvious 
to all who are familiar with the principles underlying the psy- 
chological methods of measuring thresholds. 

Derivation of the Scale. Grammatical scale A was derived 
experimentally by preparing a test sheet containing 100 sen- 
tences of a nature similar to those in the scale. A test was 
then conducted with over 1000 pupils in six schools in various 
parts of the country, distributed about evenly through the 
upper four grades, the four years of the high school and the 
university. These tests were scored and tabulated to show the 
percentage of times each sentence was marked correctly. 

On the basis of these percentages of correctness the sentences 
for scale A were selected as follows. In order to obtain equal 
increments in difficulty in the successive steps, itis obvious that 
if human traits are distributed according to the law of chance, 
the sentences for each step will have to be selected so that the 
percentage of correctness for the various steps will conform to 
the normal probability distribution. Equal differences in the 
percentage of correctness would not produce equal differences in 
difficulty. A series of sentences having a percentage of correct- 
ness of 90, 80, 70, 60, 50, 40, 30, 20, 10, would not be separated 
by equally difficult steps. The steps in the middle of the scale 
would be much smaller than those at the ends. For example a 
sentence marked correctly by 45% of the pupils would not 
represent as large an advance in difficulty over one marked cor- 
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rectly by 50% of the pupils as the advance represented by a 
sentence marked correctly by 10% over one marked correctly 
by 15% of the pupils. The latter step would be approximately 
three times as large as the former. An objective scale for 
measuring mental capacities which shall be comparable to a 
linear scale or a scale of weights, must have equal steps. 

On this basis and according to the values of the probability 
integral, the required percentages of correctness were computed 
so that the differences in difficulty between any two steps would 
be equal to the difference in difficulty between any other two 
steps. Four sentences marked correctly by 62.5% or very 
close to that, were arbitrarily designated as step 10, the middle 
point on the scale. The completed scale would have 20 steps 
ranging from 0 to 20. 50% of correctness should normally 
have been selected for step 10 since that is the median point of 
the curve, but in the particular form of the directions given at 
the head of scale A, a sentence would be marked correctly by 
pure chance once in 4 times. Hence we must assume that the 
zero point is 25% correctness and that 62.5% is the middle point © 
on the range from 25% to 100%. Values for the remaining 


steps were then computed to be as follows: 

6 “ 89.4% “ 

7 “ 84.5% “ 

78.5% 
* “ 
10 “ 625% “ 
i * 
12 “ 465% “ 
14 “ 35 “ 
15 “ 32. % “ 


Four sentences, which conformed to the required percentages 
of correctness for each step, were selected and arranged in the 
form of scale A. The sentences, of course, do not have abso- 
lutely these values but they were selected to conform as closely 
as possible. In no case, however, does a sentence deviate more 
than .2 of a step from its required value. The scale runs down 
only as far as step 5 because there were no sentences in the 
original test blank sufficiently easy to fit the required percentages 
of correctness for lower steps. Some of the upper steps have 
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fewer than four sentences because there were not enough sen- 
tences of correctness for lower steps. Some of the upper steps 
have fewer than four sentences because there were not enough 
sentences of the proper degree of difficulty to fit into these 
higher steps. The scale, however, as it stands is sufficiently 
easy at the lower end to measure adequately the ability of pupils 
in the lower grades and sufficiently difficult at the upper end to 
measure adequately the ability of university seniors. 

Advantages, Limitations and Improvements of the Scale. The 
advantages of the scale are those of definiteness, objectivity, 
comparability, and convenience of measurement. The scoring 
can be done quickly. With the help of a key, any person, who 
may know nothing about grammar or correct usage, can score 
the tests as well as a linguist can. After a few papers of a given 
class have been scored, it becomes unnecessary to look through 
the entire test as the examiner will know approximately at 
what part of the scale to look. If a pupil has failed on two suc- 
cessive steps, it is likewise unnecessary to look any further, as 
he will not pass any steps beyond that point. 

The limitations of the scale are the incompleteness of the 
steps at the upper and lower ends and the fact of having only 
four sentences for each step. The former limitation is of minor 
importance since the scale in its present form is sufficiently 
extensive to measure a very wide range of ability. The scale 
will be extended at both ends by further experimentation so as 
to add sentences of the required degrees of difficulty. 

The second limitation can be overcome experimentally by 
finding additional sentences for each step. This has been done 
by preparing scales B and C with corresponding steps of iden- 
tical degrees of difficulty. Scales B and C were constructed by 
the same process as scale A. The sentences in scales B and C, 
however, do not fit into their respective steps as accurately as 
those in scale A. While each group of 4 sentences as a whole 
is very nearly identical in difficulty with the corresponding 
steps in scale A, some individual sentences deviate .3 of a step 
from the specified values. 

GrammaticaL ScaLe B 
are incorrect cross both out. If you think both are correct underline both. 
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Step 7 
1. I feared you (should; would) fail. 
. Any man who could sccomplish thet task, the whole world would (think he 
a hero; as a hero 
He had to earn money (that is; is) the reason he stayed out of college. 
He went to school ( y; and thereby) improving his mind. 


Step 8 
1. The fact that I had never before studied at home, (I was at a loss; made me 
"°2."Both are going and she; him nod ber). 


2. Both and him and 

3. I don ieve I (will; shall) be able to go. 

4, It is (the handsomest vase I almost; almost the handsomest vase I) ever saw. 
Step 9 


a dinner as only laborers (can eat; can). 

(caused by; as the reult of) an early sitack of scarlet fever. 

t were the names of her puppies and (kitten; her kitten). 
(his; their) window. 


Step 10 
captain, as well as the mate and the pilot, (was; were) frightened. 
bay nar s all I want, is a chance; that’s all I want—a chance) to test it thoroughly. 
e is th e tallest of (all the men; any man) in the regiment. 
into the night) and wandered through the grounds. 


Step 11 


1. There we landed, and having eaten our lunch (the steamboat departed; we 
saw the steamboat depart). 

: a pointing: when he had pointed) out my errors, I was dismissed. 
e 
4. 


——= (whom; who) should be leader arose. 
He spoke to some of us,—namely (she and I; her and me). 


Step 12 
> He left for Pittsburgh on nee (arriving; and arrived) there on srreng 


F larger than Dela ; as Dela if not larger 
4. He (That is, through hie’ wan safe.) 


GRAMMATICAL ScaLE C 


Each of the following sentences gives in parenthesis two ways in which it may be 
stated. Cross out the one that you think is incorrect or If you think 
are incorrect cross both out. If you think both are correct underline both. 


Step 7 
1. The life of a hod-carrier is sometimes 
ere were two two hun went. 


2. 
H t t; tl 
He did mane (tigh nt; tightly). (Relerring to manner of wrapping). 


ize 
ge 


E 


City of 


The advantage in the three scales is that whenever a more 
\ accurate measurement is desired than that afforded by a single 
test, more than one scale may be used and an average of the 
scores taken. 

Another advantage in having several commensurate scales is 
the measurement of progress of the same class of pupils from 
time to time by using a different scale each time. As a matter 
of fact, progress may be measured very accurately by using the 
same scale at different times provided that no drilling or coach- 
ing on the scale is done. Without specific instruction on the 
5 material of the scales, they may be used repeatedly with the 
same class without appreciable error. The following situation 
illustrates how little effect even definite knowledge of the cor- 
rectness of the various sentences has upon the results of repeated 
tests. A class of 65 university juniors and seniors went through 
the test and scored, according to a key, their own papers and 
from 6 to 10 other papers each. Three weeks later the test was 
repeated with the result that the average score of the class was 
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su 

Step 10 

1. If they (would; should) find it, I should rejoi — 

2. One of the other of those fellows (have; haa) stolen it. ‘ . 
| . I went there in order to (i t it personally; personally inspect it). S 
Step 11 
1. A new order of ideas and principles (have; has) been instituted. ou 
2. Every morning I take a run (and immediately afterward; followed by) a z 
8. (The benefactor of mankind; mankind’s benefactor) is honored by all. 4 
4. ( ; whom) did you say won? 
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only half a step higher than it had been in the first test. When 
specific knowledge about the material of the scale produces so 
little difference after only three weeks, it seems very improb- 
able that the performance of the test without further reference 
to it will have any appreciable effect whatever upon a repeti- 
tion of the test after an interval of several weeks or months. 

Standards of Attainment. On the basis of tests made in. four 
schools, the following tentative standards of attainment for 
June of the respective years have been obtained. 


High School College 
Grade.... 7 8 F. So. Jr. Sr. Jr. 
Score. .... 8.0 8.3 8.6 8.9 9.2 9.5 - 10.3 


PUNCTUATION ScALE A 


The scale for punctuation was derived by a process of experi- 
mentation and computation entirely identical with that by 
which the grammatical scales were derived. The original test 
with a larger set of sentences was made with the same groups. 
of pupils as the grammatical test. The number and percentage 
of times each sentence was punctuated correctly was then com- 
puted and the selection of sentences for the scale was made also 
according to the distribution of the probability curve. In this. 
computation, however, the 50% point was taken as the middle 
point instead of the 62.5% point since the element of chance 
does not enter here as in the case of grammatical scale. The 
sentences for the various steps were selected according to the 


following percentages of correctness: 


90.5% 

6 “ 85.9% “ 

7 “ 79.3% “ 

&.* * 

12 “ 28.7% “ 

13 “ 20.7% “ 

14“ 141% 

15“ 695% 

6.5% 
Scare A 

Punctuate the f ing sentences. 
ollowing 6 


. We visited New York the largest city in in America. 


. Step 4 equals 93.5% correct 
| | | | | | | | | 
. There were blue green an flags. 
4. If you come bring my book. : 
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Step 7 
. L told him but he would not listen. 


Last year I studied gramm: and geography 
. Next we went to Vienna th the capital of rh aid 
. But alas this was not the case. 
. Ever since Betty has loved the flag. 
Step 9 
. He was satisfied I suppose with his situation. 
. A faithful sincere friend is prized highly. 


. The present situation however is different. 
. Our national Capitol situated in Washington is a magnificent building. 


Step 10 
1. A tall square building is located on State street. 
personality was genial and charming became very 


. Paris Illinois is a smaller city than Paris France. 
. He asked what is the matter. 


1. I saw no reason for moving therefore I 


Step 14 


ax he had gone to get it and that his neighbor had denied borrowing it. 


1. As in warfare a band of men though strong and brave individually is col- 
lectively weak if it is not well organized so a speech a report an editorial an essay 
any composition though its parts may be forcible or clever is weak as a whole if it 
i well organized. 

Date 


City. 

The scoring is done in the same manner as with the gram- 
matical scales. A step is passed if at least three of the four 
sentences are punctuated correctly. If any mark is inserted 


incorrectly or is missing, the entire sentence is considered a 
failure. 


| 
late. 
You see John how I stand. 
4. On the path leading to the cellar steps were heard. : 
Step 11 
3. I like to work he said especially in the morning. i 
4. Chicago Illinois is a large AT: en 18 5 
1. When thou goest forth by day my bullet shall whistle past thee when thou ~ 
liest down by night my knife is at thy throat. ! 
2. Oh come you'd better. . 
The Presisent bowed ‘then began to apeak. 
Step 13 
| indol | 
| 
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With regard to use, advantages, limitations, and improve- 
ments of the punctuation scale, the statements made in con- 
nection with the grammatical scales apply here equally well, 
and hence need not be repeated. 

The following are tentative standard scores of attainment for 
June of the respective school years. 


Grade.... 7 8 s. J. 8. J. 
Score. ....8.0 8.3 8.6 8.9 9.2 9.5 10.3 


Tests FoR MEASURING GRAMMATICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Technical knowledge of grammar is perhaps more difficult to 
measure than usage on account of its complexity. Adequate 
tests should cover the chief parts of the field. Three types of 
tests will be described. They are not complete for all phases of 
grammar but they measure several important divisions. 


EneuisH GramMar Test 1. Score 


abbreviation toe ite its of Work as rapidly as possible. Three minutes 
will be allowed. Use the f abbreviations. 
noun—n verb—v conjunction—c 
pronoun—pro- adverb—adv interjection—i 
adjective—adj preposition—pre 


Maggie’s eyes had begun to sparkle and her cheeks to flush—she was really 
beginning to instruct the gypsies and gaining great influence over them. The gyp- 
sies themselves were not without amazement at this talk, though their attention 
ket, which the friend at her right hand 
by this time emptied without ce a notice. 

yuu said the old woman at the mention of 


Columbus. 
“Oh, with some pity; “Columbus was a very wonderful man 
who found out half the world, and they put chains on him and treated him very 
to 


but I’m often very py. I should have liked to y books wi il 
I came away in a hurry, you know. agp a be there is 


useful and interesting.” 

Name. Date. 

School Grade 
City 


This test is scored by determining the number of words des- 
ignated correctly. In case of a word which may be designated 


High School College 

| 
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differently, it is counted correct if it is permissible according to 
good authority. For example, Maggie’s is considered correct if 
it is marked either as noun or as adjective. 

The following are provisional standard scores of achievement 
for the ends of the various school years. 


High School College 
7 8 F. 8. Ss. 
Occ... 2s 30 33 36 40 a 4 60 


EneuisH Test 2. Score 


Indicate the case of each noun and each pronoun in the following text by placing 
above each one the abbreviation for its case. Work as rapidly as deni tems 
be alowed. Use the following 


nominative—n possessive—p objective—o 


After crossing the gully and walking on through the woods for what they thought 
a safe distance, they turned into the path They were talking very merrily about 
the General and Hugh and their friend Mills, and wore discuming some romantic 
plan for the recapture of their horses from the enemy, when they came out of the 
soldiers, quietly sitting on their horses, evidently guarding the 
‘Where are you boys going?” he 


? 
“Over thereat Onan,” pointing in the dietion of thir home, which seemed 
suddenly to have moved a thousand miles awa: 
“Where have you been?” The other soldiers had come up now. 
“Been down this way.” The boys’ voices were never so meek before. Each 


was like an apology 
to see your brother?” asked one who had not spoken bef 
looking fellow. The boys looked at him. hey of the 
approaching question. 
“Now, boys, we know where have 
oo pent mma He a thin mustache and and rode a 
have seen them, and we are going to make you carry us where they 
Name. Date. 
School Grade 
City 


This test is scored by determining the total number of nouns 
and pronouns designated correctly. The following are pro- 
visional standard scores. 


High School College 
7 8 F. 8. J. 8. 8. 
23 26 45 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
. 
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GRAMMAR Test 3. Score 


Indicate the tense and the mode of the following verb forms by placing above 
each example the abbreviation for its tense and mode. Work as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Three minutes will be allowed. Use the following abbreviations. 


present—pr. future perfect—fu. p. 


indicative mode—in. 
uture—fu subjunctive mode—su. 
present ect—pr. p. imperative mode—im. 
past perfect—pa. p. 


If a verb has the present tense and the indicative mode, yg eng in. 

I wait. I will have cut. You talked. If you become. He will think. If he 
wished. We _— ot Break the stick. They had shown. I stayed. If I 
drink. You will look. a found. He has walked. > your work. e had 
spun. We ar: They have run. I will grow. If I punished. You — 
seemed. Wear your hat. He has. He had called. We have slept. If they 

. We gave. I have eaten. Seek your cil. You had seen. He spoke. 
He will have fallen. We will take. If we drive. If they drew. You depart. 
They sell. I had flown. They bought. You will have been. They will swim. 
If he go. They have stolen. we bit. Lift your hat. 


Name Date 
School Grade 
City. 


A tense or a mode given correctly counts as one point each. 
Every verb form for which both are given correctly counts as. 
two points. The total number designated correctly constitutes. 
the score. The following are provisional standard scores. 


High School College: 
7 8 J. s. 8. 
Gi. «cs 13 16 20 23 2% 30 45 


Limitations and Improvements of the Tests. The two chief 
limitations of these tests are, first, the failure to cover all phases. 
of grammatical knowledge and, second, the counting of any 
designation of a part of speech, case, tense, or mode as equal to 
any other. The former shortcoming may be overcome by 
adding other tests of a similar nature to cover the remaining 
aspects of grammatical knowledge. A test on sentence analysis. 
or diagramming ought very likely be added. The second 
limitation may be remedied by scaling the values of the various. 
designations. In spite of these limitations, which fundamentally 
are not of a serious character, these tests provide measures of 
grammatical knowledge which are quite accurate and far more 
accurate than ordinary methods of testing and marking. These 
limitations are pointed out here because it is important to recog- 
nize in a fair way what the defects of any scale or test are, since 
the ultimate usefulness of any measuring instrument depends. 
upon its degree of accuracy. — 


COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


DISPARITY OF SPELLING SCALES 


The two spelling scales recently published, one by Buckingham 
and one by Ayres, show eighty-five words in common, enough to 
make a comparison of the two scales fairly reliable. The fact that 
these eighty-five words constitute a larger percentage of Buckingham’s 
list than of Ayres’ would seem to make little difference, since in each 
list the words are scaled individually and bear an individual rather 
than a group relation to the other words and to the respective scales. 
It will be recalled that Ayres arranges his list in groups, A to Z, ranked 
in order of increasing difficulty from the easiest to the hardest, as 
determined by the percentage of pupils in the various grades who 
spell the words correctly, and that the words in any particular group 
are of “approximately equal spelling difficulty.”” Buckingham, on 
the other hand, scales each word separately, giving it a numerical 
value in terms of probable error which is computed from a calculated 
absolute zero of difficulty. For details of these values the reader is 
referred to the original monograph, and to the writer’s discussion in a 
current number of School and Society. 

The list of words in Table I is shown in the order of difficulty as 
indicated by Buckingham, with the scale values set opposite each 
word. In the next column is the letter indicating the group in which 
Ayres places the word. A rough examination of the two scale nota- 
tions shows a decided lack of agreement. To determine the exact 
relationship for each of the words it is necessary to reduce them to 
some common measure. The standard deviation is probably the 
best measure in such cases. Hence, by assigning arbitrary values 
with unit intervals to Ayres’ group the standard deviation was found 
to be 6. Similar calculation based upon Buckingham values shows 
the standard deviation in this case to be 164. These two values are 
directly comparable showing that one unit of Ayres’ scale is equivalent 
to 27.33 units of Buckingham’s scale. With this as a basis, and by 
calculating from the median point of the two distributions, Ayres’ 
positions may be read in Buckingham’s units. 
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TABLE I 


Spiom 


SSA MAMA MAM 


sdnoi3 s,ureysuryong 
soiky 


628 
| -8 -8 
| -12 
| 
| 18 
8 8 
| 
-29-29 
| -2 
| 23) 23 
| -61 
| —136 
| —13)-13 
| —46 
| -19 
| 61) 61 
| —58 
116)116 
| 
16 
| 34) 34 
| 24 
| 64 64 
| =—13 
| 
—-25|-25 
|. 35) 35 
| 
| 110 
| -139 
| 
| —76\-76 
| 
-11 
| 
4 
| —65 
| 
Av. Dis. 42 
Av. Dis. 33 
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The method of determining these values was as follows: The average 
of Ayres’ values was found to lie midway between groups L and M. 
The average for Buckingham’s values was found to be 565. By 
superimposing these two points, and subtracting and adding one-half 
the interval value to Buckingham’s average, the readings for L and M 
respectively are obtained. By subtracting the interval value —27.33 
successively from L, K, etc., values may be found for each of the 
groups to the lower end of the scale. By adding this interval value 
successively to M, N, etc., values may be found for each of the groups 
in the upper reaches of the scale. These values are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. 
Showing spelling difficulties of the median of Ayres’ groups in terms of Buckingham’s 
scale units 


A = 251 J = 497 S = 743 
B = 278 K = 524 T = 770 
C = 305 L = 551 U = 797 
D = 333 M = 579 V = 825 
E = 360 N = 606 W = 852 
F = 387 O = 633 X = 879 
G = 415 P = 661 Y = 906 
H = 442 = 688 Z = 934 
I = 469 = 715 


Now, assuming that the values thus assigned are the median values 
for Ayres’ groups, the span for any group would include all values 
lying within 13.67 units on either side of the median. In this way the 
words have been placed in Ayres’ groups according to Buckingham’s 
values. The positions thus taken are shown in the fourth column 
of table I. It is seen here that only nineteen words remain in the 
group where Ayres placed them. The approximate amount of dis- 
placement may be found by subtracting in each case Buckingham’s 
value from the median value of the group in which Ayres originally 
placed the word. These differences are shown in the adjacent column 
in table I. The average displacement is found to be 42 of Bucking- 
ham’s scale units, or 1.52 of Ayres’ units. The probable displacement 
counting median to median is about 1.3. When the calculation is 
is based only on those sixty-six words which lie outside the groups 
where Ayres placed them, the average displacement amounts to 55.77 
of Buckingham’s units, or 1.89 of Ayres’. It is probable that Buck- 
ingham’s “preferred’’ words are more reliably placed than the upper 
and lower supplementary lists. When only the 22 words of Bucking- 
ham’s “preferred”’ list are considered, the displacement is 33 of Buck- 


| 
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ingham’s units or 1.3 of Ayres’ units with a probable displacement of 
about 1 of Ayres’ units, showing that the claims to greater reliability 
are justified. The extreme displacements, e. g., “minute” from T 
to P, and “receive” from N to T, show a total range of 10 of Ayres’ 
units. One of these extremes, furthermore, is in Buckingham’s 
“preferred’”’ list. Assuming that Ayres’ placement is correct, it 
is seen that Buckingham’s values are approximately correct for nine- 
teen of the words, are too high for thirty-eight and too low for thirty- 
eight of them. Buckingham’s “preferred” values are in conformity 
in five cases, are too high in eight and too low in nine cases. 

The general conclusion is that the two scales are in such disagree- 
ment as to the relative difficulty of the words that are common to them 
that both may well be challenged until the trustworthiness of one of 
them has been established. Such a procedure should not be difficult 
since these larger fundamental studies have blazed a trail for future 
students. Let us hope that by concentrating upon a few words at 
a time, wholly trustworthy points upon the scale may be established 
so as to give a basis for a closer study of just why words really require 
greater spelling ability. 

L. W. Sackett. 

University of Texas. 


TEACHING DENOMINATE NUMBERS 


A topic rarely mentioned in experiments on Arithmetic is that of 
the teaching of denominate numbers. This topic usually appears 
about the sixth year of the child’s school life, receives very little 
attention from the makers of text books, and up to the present time 
has been hardly noticed in the ever increasing volume of arithmetical 
investigations. The following is an account of an experiment which 
might be helpful to teachers and supervisors of arithmetic. 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine the best method of 
making permanent the necessary associations that have to be formed 
in memorizing the various items in the tables. The usual method 
of teaching these tables is to have the children memorize item atter. 
item, and after various parts of the tables have been thoroughly 
memorized, they are generally applied to problems. In the experi- 
ment performed on one hundred school children, the following method 
of procedure was adopted: First, an intelligence test was given. This 
consisted of seven arithmetical problems and part of the language 
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tests selected from Bonser’s Tests. These tests were given to four 
classes of the 6A (sixth year, first half). Upon the results derived 
from these tests, two classes were selected which were of equal intelli, 
gence. These two classes were given the following experiments. 
The procedure adopted was as follows: The table that was to be 
memorized was cubic measure, consisting of the following items: 


1728 cu. in. equals 1 cu. ft. 
27 cu. ft. equals 1 cu. yd. 


It was first ascertained that this table was entirely unfamiliar to 
the pupils of either of the two classes selected. The method of pre- 
sentation in one class followed the traditional custom. The two items 
were presented. Each of the children was called upon to repeat 
each part. The class repeated in unison. Blackboard and written 
drill followed. This was continued for a period covering ten minutes 
each day for a period of three days. 

The second class was given problems the solution of which called 
for a knowledge of the tables. Each child received a mimeographed 
sheet containing the two items of the table that were to be memorized. 
About five or six problems were presented each day. The time 
covered in this class was the same as in the traditional drill class; 
namely, ten minutes each day for a period of three days. On the 
fourth day a similar test was presented to each of the classes. During 
the test the applied drill class were not permitted to use the mimec- 
graphed sheet containing the tables. 

The results obtained from the test were as follows: 


6A—traditional drill class averaged 58% 
6A—applied _ drill class averaged 64% 


For our purposes it was not considered necessary to make a further 
analysis of the results, except to obtain an average. 

During the following week, the attempt was made to give each of the 
two selected classes the portions of the linear table which had not yet 


been taught in the previous grades. The elements that were made the 
subject of instruction were: 


5% yds. equals 1 rd. 
320 rds. equals 1 mile 


In the course of this experiment, the class which had been given the 
traditional method of drill was now tried by the new method of applied 
drill; while the class that had been given the applied drill was now 


; 
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given the traditional method; time allowance was the same; namely, 
periods of ten minutes extending over three days. The results were 
as follows: : 

Traditional Drill class averaged—62% 

Applied Drill class averaged—68% 

Upon examination of the course of study of any city in the United 
States we find that in the fifth and sixth years of the school life of the 
child about one-half to three-fourths of the time spent on arithmetic 
is devoted to learning the various tables and their use in applied prob- 
lems. It is therefore important that an economical method of teach- 
ing such tables be found. It may be that the method of applied 
drill takes as much time as the traditional methods, but if the results 
are better, the method used justifies itself. 

It appears from the results obtained in our experiment that the 
applied drill class has in every case given the better results. The extra 
task of preparing the mimeographed sheets would be repaid by the 
greater efficiency obtained in the use of the tables. 

IsmpoRE SPRINGER. 

Principal, P. 8. 25, New York City. 


AN EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 


The University Elementary School, at the University of Missouri, 
served in a striking way in the summer session of 1915 to show the 
value of such an objective instrument in the study of problems of 
supervision and elementary education. Theory was quite set aside 
and the daily work of this school was the object of study. Professor 
Meriam conducted one course in supervision and one course in elemen- 
tary education. Thirty-eight superintendents in the former and one 
hundred thirty-eight grade teachers in the latter were required to 
spend a minimum of two hours each week observing iv this elementary 
school. Interest in the work of this school led to an average of one 
hundred and twenty-five observing teachers daily. 

This University Elementary School is a laboratory in the School of 
Education. The curriculum is the chief professional problem now 
studied. A curriculum is being formulated in terms of the activities 
of children and of adults in home and community life. The problem 
for the school is, “To help boys and girls do better in all those whole- 
some activities in which they normally engage.”” The subject matter 
in the traditional “Three R’s” is taught only as it is needed. 
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The school last summer enrolled about one hundred pupils, dis- 
tributed throughout the seven grades. None of these pupils received 
any mark of credit or advancement for the work. The school was 
in session five weeks, from 9 to 11 each day. From 11 to 12 each 
day pupils were invited to use the play ground apparatus (baseball, 
swings, giant stride, etc.) under direction of a playground teacher. 
At the end of the five weeks the regular school work closed, but the 
children were promised that the playground would be kept open for 
two weeks longer, However, the playground was not as attractive 
as the school and there were too few pupils to continue it. 

The school was taught by the four regular teachers, and was con- 
ducted very much as in the regular session. Professor Meriam de- 
voted two hours, 9 to 11, to directing the 125 observing teachers. At 
11 and 12 he met his two classes for lecture and discussion. About 
one-half the time the larger class met in sections conducted by the 
instructor’s assistants. For each hour of observation each visiting 
teacher was required to write on a 3 by 5 card a report of his observa- 
tion. Special topics were announced from time to time. These 
reports served to center the attention of observers and were a basis 
for class discussion. Comparatively little educational literature was 
used but considerable attention was devoted to an excellent school 
library of about 2000 volumes. This library is used in the University 
Elementary School in place of text books. 

Plans are being made for a still more extended use of this school 
in the summer session of 1916. 

J. C. B. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is trite to say that we live in a scientific age, but the statement 
needs to be reiterated and reflected upon, with particular reference 
to its significance for education. In spite of 
oe a the ever increasing activity in scientific investi- 
gation in the past half century, in spite of the 
cogent arguments that have been offered from Herbert Spencer’s 
time to the present day for a greater consideration of science 
and the development of the scientific point of view in education, 
in spite of the titanic struggle now in progress, which is showing so 
conclusively to the nations involved the importance of thorough 
training in the natural sciences, public education is still dominated 
by traditional aims, and little is being accomplished in inculcating 
the scientific temper of thought. The recent investigation of Mr. 
Harris Hancock in School and Society shows that the majority of our 
leading men are entirely under the domination of the mathematical- 
classical ideal, and are almost impervious to the need for — in- 
formation as to the progress of science. 
(634) 
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Of the four subjects that are of fundamental significance in any 
scheme of education, viz.: English, natural science, social science, and 
art, there would seem to be abundant reason from a study of the 
trend of contemporary life for putting natural science second only to 
English in its importance for education, yet the teaching of natural 
science presents a sorry spectacle of inadequacy or misdirected effort 
all along the line. In the elementary school there seems to be a 
reaction against the little time and attention that was formerly de- 
voted to science teaching. Nature study has stood still or even de- 
clined in popularity, geography scarcely receives the relative amount 
of time that was formerly devoted to it, and physiology is taught 
largely in the interests of prohibition propaganda. 

In the high school the enthusiasm for the study of science, which 
was so general a few decades ago that it threatened the existence of 
some of the other subjects, has died down, and the number of pupils 
taking science have relatively lost rather than gained ground. Science 
courses in college seem to be dominated largely by the aim of training 
for higher specialization, and the tendency is to eliminate more and 
more of the general student body. The teachers of science themselves 
are largely responsible for this. There has been too much insistence 
on consecration to scientific method, and the formal disciplinary idea 
of science as developing accuracy of method in thinking has come to 
be the lode star of science instruction. As a result the claim is made 
that elementary pupils are not sufficiently mature for the development 
of the scientific attitude of mind. The observational study of nature 
has been decried and flouted as unscientific, and little has been done 
to improve or develop the study of science in the elementary schools. 
In the high schools the teachers have been college trained, and have 
tended to carry over the methods by which they were taught to the 
pupils which now confront them. As a result, forms of physical 
experimentation and the mathematical aspects of physics have re- 
ceived undue attention at the hands of high school teachers. In 
college the cultural and general aspects of science are obscured by the 
technical and mathematical treatment, and those who do not intend 
to make professional use of the subject prefer to stand aside. The 
teaching of science needs a complete reorganization from bottom to 
top from the point of view of developing the keenest possible interest 
in the student for a broader knowledge of scientific discoveries in the 
world about him. 

J.C. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The president of Columbia University has nominated the following 
professors of the faculty of education to be members of a department 
of educational research, which department is charged with the work - 
of instruction and research leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy 
for all candidates for that degree who elect education as their major 
subject: Professors Russell, McMurry, Monroe, E. L. Thorndike, 
Sachs, Dewey and Strayer.—School and Society. 


In the training of teachers for elementary and secondary schools 
an apprenticeship in the actual work of teaching, under competent 
supervision and guidance, is receiving greater and greater emphasis. 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, director of the training school of the Emporia, Kansas, 
State Normal, and recently elected dean of the school of education 
at the University of Kansas, plans to secure a semester’s work in 
practice teaching for every person who is preparing to teach in Kansas 
schools. Students who have already had experience in teaching will 
be assigned to model school classes, and those who have had no ex- 
perience will be assigned to training teachers in the city schools. 
These training teachers will be appointed by the state, and will 
receive five dollars a month additional salary. In the neighboring 
state of Oklahoma sixteen high schools have complied with the pro- 
visions of an act passed by the last legislature, and have established 
courses for the training of elementary teachers. 


Current educational journals announce the death of Booker T. 
Washington, founder and president of Tuskegee Institute, the best 
known educator that the negro race has produced; of Z. X. Snyder, 
president of the Colorado State Teachers College, for many years a 
prominent figure in the affairs of the National Education Association; 
and of John A. MacVannel, professor of the philosophy of education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, author of important books 
on the history and principles of education. 


John P. Garber, associate superintendent and author of several 
yearbooks on current developments in education, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Philadelphia. 
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Dr. E. C. Elliott, professor of education in the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed Chancellor of the University of Montana. 
This office, which has but recently been created, carries with it the 
management of all the higher educational institutions of Montana. , 
The appointment is a notable one-—The American Schoolmaster. f 


Dr. R. H. Richardson, for the past two years head of the department 
of psychology in the Kearney, Nebraska, State Normal School, has 
been appointed professor of education in the University of Maine.— . 
The American Schoolmaster. 


J. Mace Andress, who has been head of the department of educa- j 
tional psychology and school hygiene at the State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass., for the past seven years, has been elected head of 
the department of psychology at the Boston Normal School to succeed ? 
Dr. Colin A. Scott, recently appointed professor of education at Mt. ‘ 
Holyoke College. Mr. Andress has the degrees A. B., Michigan 
State Normal College, 05, Ph. M., University of Chicago, 06, and 
A. M., Harvard University, 08. He was a scholar in education at 
Harvard, and for the last two years has been an honorary fellow in 
pedagogy at Clark University. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. Vol. II, No. 27. July 3, 1915. 
Feurx Arnotp. The Unit of Supervision, Cost and Efficiency. 1-11. 
A study of a questionnaire sent to eighty-three principals of New 
York City schools on the six most important functions of the school 
= and the chief deterrents to the rendition of the best service 

y the principal, is made the basis for a unit scheme of administrative 
work, involving supervision, classification and promotion, clerical 
work, and attention to visitors. The scheme is worked out on the 
basis of unit cost, and the author claims for it increased efficiency of 
service with reduced expenditure of money. 


No. 28. July 10, 1915. Harotp Setters Cotton. The Bearing 
of High School Science on a College Course in General Zoology. 69-72.. 
One sometimes hears the view expressed by college teachers of science 
that they would rather have students who have had no previous 
science training in the high school than those who have had work in 
science. The present article is a statistical study of students from 
public high schools and private schools in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
on the basis of their previous science training and their attainments 
freshman zoology, Latin, and mathematics in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Students from private schools make a poor showing 
in zoology, while those from the Philadelphia high schools in which 
there are good courses in botany and zoology make the best showi 
Chemistry and physics are of no advantage to a student for his stand. 
ing in college zoology. The distribution of mathematics grades is 
like that for zoology, but students in private schools do as well in 
Latin as those from Philadelphia high schools. 


No. 29. July 17, 1915. Wru11am E. Keuuicorr. The Examina- 
tion of Certain Objections to the Missouri System of Grading. 81-88. 
A defense of the Missouri system of grading in terms of ranking within 
a group, and an examination of the principal objections that have 
been offered to it. While admitting that the system has imperfec- 
tions, the author believes that it is far superior to any other system of 
grading yet proposed. 

Ernest C. Moore. An Experiment in Teaching College Students 
How to Study. 100-107. Four tests were given to a group of Harvard 
freshmen. In the first test they were given a selection from a news- 
paper, were allowed to read for one minute, and were asked to record 
the number of words read and to reproduce what they had read. A 
second test involved re-reading the selection. In the third test they 
were given the same selection and allowed fifteen minutes in which to 
write down all the questions they could raise concerning its contents. 
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In the fourth test they were given a new selection and allowed fifteen 
minutes to write a summary of it. The results of these tests are 
presented in a series of six diagrams. 


No. 30. July 24, 1915. J. E. Watuace Wauurn. The Problem 
of the Feeble-M: inded in its Educational and Social Bearings. 115-121. 
A discussion of the care of mentally defective children after they 
leave the protection of the school. The author pleads for psycho- 
educational clinics that shall be assisted by social-industrial advisers 
or field agents, whose duty should include vocational surveys with 
reference to occupations suitable for the feeble minded, the placement 
of children, explaining to employers the child’s limitations, protection 
from moral and economic exploitation, advice to parents, and the 
collection of reliable data on the economic after-careers of the children 
who leave our special schools. 

Water A. Jessup. Standards and Current Practices. 137-143. 
Returns from 867 cities on the topics that should be taught in arith- 
metic are here studied from the point of view of (1) the elimination 
of topics; (2) increased emphasis on topics; (3) the recitation time 
distribution; (4) the percentage of drill; (5) grade of text book intro- 
duction; (6) grade emphasis on topics; and (7) the standards of achieve- 
ment. The last point is based upon ‘Mr. Courtis’ standards in funda- 
mentals for the different grades. 


No. 31. July 31, 1915. Lucy C. Cogan, Acnes M. Conkx.in, 
AND H. L. Hottineworts. An Experimental Study of Self-Analysis, 
Estimates of Associates, and the Results of Tests. 171-179. Twenty- 
five students, all of whom were acquainted with each other, were 
asked to arrange the names of the group in an order of merit according 
to their degree of possession of each of the following traits: neatness, 

intelligence, humor, conceit, beauty, vulgarity, snobbishness, refine- 
ment, and sociability. As each judge’s own name appeared on the 
list, the ranking gave an indication of each student’s estimate of his 
own status in each of these traits, as well as the position of his fellow 
students. The tests used were the Trabue Completion Test and six 
tests from the Woodworth-Wells Association Tests. The correlation 
of the psychological tests with estimated intelligence was high; that 
of academic records with estimated intelligence was low. 


No. 32. August 7, 1915. W.D. Reeve. zhibit of High School 
Mathematics, Its History and Educational Value. 191-197. An account 
of an experiment in the teaching of mathematics, in which an extended 
exhibit of work done by pupils and of models and devices for present- 
ing mathematics in concrete form constituted an essential feature of 
the presentation. The author makes many excellent suggestions for 


vitalizing this exhibit and changing it to keep the interest of the - 


students at a high pitch. 

Wiiuiam E. Starx. Measurement of Eighth Grade Compositions. 
208-216. Two sets of composition papers were secured from eighth 
grade pupils of Hackensack, New Jersey. The first set contained 
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one hundred thirty-three, the second contained one hundred thirty- 
six papers. The subject assigned was “A Day of My Life,” the time 
fifteen minutes, the space one page. An attempt was made to use 
the Hillegas and Harvard-Newton scales, but it was abandoned on 
account of the extreme variation. On the basis of the judgment of 
three judges, a scheme of- six ranks was worked out. Samples were 
chosen for each of these ranks and these samples were evaluated in 
Hillegas scale units. This scale was then used in judging both series 
of compositions. 


No. 33. August 14, 1915. Licurner Witmer. The Exceptional 
Child and the Training of Teachers for Exceptional Children. 217-229. 
The author gives a valuable account of the history of the teaching of 
defectives, discusses the present interest in the training of the peculiar 
child, and presents arguments in favor of special training for teachers 
of this class of children. 

Danteu Starcu. Can the Variability of Marks be Reduced? 242- 
243. The author recounts an experiment in marking twenty-four 
compositions on the usual precentage scale, with seventy as the passing 
mark. The papers were divided into two groups of twelve each, and 
papers one to twelve were graded by eleven teachers, while papers 
thirteen to twenty-four were graded by twelve other teachers. Each 
teacher was then instructed to change his marks into terms of a five- 
step scale, so that one of the twelve papers would be marked Poor, 
two or three Inferior, four or five Medium, two or three Superior, 
and one Excellent. The values of these ratings were then computed 
in percentages according to an arbitrary scale, and the variation was 
found to be reduced to almost one half. 

Lynn Harotp Harris. A Study in the Relation of Latin to English 
Composition. 251-252. The author argues for Latin as a practical 
language, and shows that students who have studied Latin for four years 
are superior in spelling, definitions, and grades in rhetoric to those 
who have studied it for three, two, one, or no years. On the basis 
of these somewhat questionable returns, the author pleads for a 
clearer recognition of the value of Latin by teachers of English com- 
positjon. 

No. 34. August 21, 1915. Ernest C. Moore. The Child in 


Modern Society. 253-259. The. author considers the effect of the 


present war upon our ideas of what is due the children, and makes the 
following demands of society: first, that the child be well born; second, 
that he be secured favorable physical surroundings in his early years; 
third, that he have a favorable home environment, which should be 
secured by the establishment of schools for mothers, on which attend- 
ance should be compulsory; and fourth, that a system of education 
be provided which will direct the attention of children to cultural 
rather than materialistic aims. 

Joun A. H. Kerrx. The Improvement of the Course of Study Through 
Organization. 259-265. The objects of the course of study should 
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be first, to amplify experience; second, to’ extend the mental horizon 
of the child; and third, to influence immediate and future conduct. 
The author calls for an organization from the superintendent down to 
the room teacher that will provide consciously and definitely for these 
three things. 


No. 35. August 28, 1915. Herspert P. Partrerson. Shall 
Biological Failures be Our Teachers? 297-301. The author points 
out that four out of every five of our teachers are women, and of these 
the majority who remain in the profession are ‘old maid school 
teachers,”” who are obliged by the dictum that prevails in boards of 
education to remain biological failures. The author pleads for a 
fair division of educational influence between men and women; but 
if for economic reasons, we must depend chiefly on the women, let us 
at least do away with the superstitious notion that through marriage a 
teacher unfits herself for the training of children. 

B. W. Kunxex. The Distinction of College Graduates. 316-324. 
A tabulation of the college graduates in the half decades from 1850 to 
1900, whose names appear in recent issues of Who’s Who. It is in- 
teresting to know that Amherst leads the list, followed by Dartmouth, 
Williams, and Wesleyan. It will be noted that universities, such as 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, etc., are not 
considered, but that the list is restricted to those institutions confining 
themselves to undergraduate work. If the figures are computed in 
terms of per cent. of alumni between 1850 and 1900, Williams leads 
all the rest, and has almost four times as high a percentage as her 
nearest competitor, Wesleyan. 


No. 37. September 11, 1915. CHartes N. Moore. On Correla- 
tion and Disciplinary Values. 378-385. The author charges those 
investigators who have attempted to compute the co-efficient of corre- 
lation between attainments in different — with a highly arbi- 
trary and highly unscientific procedure e reviews a number of 
these correlation studies, and has himself ‘computed the correlation 
of coefficients of 254 high school boys and 198 high school girls for 
successive grades in algebra and for marks in geometry and lish. 
The correlations between algebra and algebra (boys 0.71, girls 0.65) 
are not greatly in excess of these between geometry and English 
(boys 0.52, girls 0.59). The author attempts to discredit the experi- 
mental work of the anti-disciplinarians, and to reinstate the belief 
in formal discipline. 

Ping The General Effects of Visual Sense Training 
in Children. 392-396. Extended experiments with school children 
led the author to conclude that sense training is a misnomer; that 
the principal means of transfer is found in the methods of work devel- 
oped in training, and later on applied in the tests; that the amount of 
transfer depends upon the efficiency of the method used; and that the 
method developed in training may be better fitted for the tests. 
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No. 38. Davin Spence Hitz. Survey of Industries and Mechanical 
Occupations in New Orleans by the Division of Educational Research. 
421-427, and 461-466. A condensed account of one of the most 
detailed and thorough vocational surveys that has yet been made. 
There is, first, a detailed analysis of the percentages of the pupils 
in each grade with reference to whether they are at age or over age. 
There follow the occupational history of 1472 boys and men in the 
night schools, an experimental study of delinquent boys, a study of 
American trade schools by personal inspection, personal visits to 
typical industries and occupations of the city, and conferences with 
both employers and trades unions. The final report, now in the hands 
of the city council, extends to over four hundred pages. 


No. 40. October 2, 1915. Frank Srrone. Present Activities 
and Accomplishments of Higher Education. 469-474. The author 
surveys the present status of American universities, pleads for a better 
balance between teaching and research, and foresees a revival of 
religious and spiritual ideals. 


No. 41. October 9, 1915. Epwarp F. Brown. A Firmer Physi- 
cal Foundation for Education. 505-514. The author urges better 
school medical inspection, the devotion of the inspector’s full time 
to the work, and adequate supply and proper training of school nurses, 
laws to compel parents to carry out the recommendations of the in- 
spectors, and clinics for free treatment of those children whose parents 
are unable to assume the expense. 

Mase. L. Rosinson. The Need of Supervision in College Teaching. 
514-519. The author has collected all of the arguments she could 
find against the supervision of college teaching, and proceeds to show 
how flimsy they are, and how advantageous such supervision would be 
- the-students, the patrons, and the members of the faculty them- 
selves. 

J. B. Szars. Spelling Efficiency in the Oakland Schools. 531-537. 
569-574. The Ayres spelling test, as used in Springfield, Butte, and 
Salt Lake City, was given to 12,985 children of the Oakland schools, 
and the results here presented in a series of graphs, showing the dis- 
tribution of results for different grades, and for differences of nation- 
ality and social status. The city ranks high as a whole, but the 
evidence shows that the children are poorly classified as to spelling, 
and that there are great differences in standards of achievement. 
Individual and social differences are clearly reflected in the results. 


No. 43. October 23, 1915. Max F. Mzyer. The Administration 
of College Grades. 577-589. The author reviews the system of 
grading that has prevailed in the University of Missouri for the last 
seven years, and proposes a number of improvements to the scheme. 
Qne of these is that the necessary information be furnished by the 
instructor, but that the students’ actual grades be computed, not by 
the teacher, but by a clerk. Detailed illustrations are given showing 
how the proposed scheme would function. 
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Danrex Starcn. The Inheritance of Abilities in School Studies. 
608-610. Studies of the records of children from the same family 
in spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic give little evidence to 
support the conclusion that special abilities in certain studies run in 
families. Ability in school work is apparently inherited to the same 
extent as physical features, since the coefficients of correlations for 
children of the same parents are approximately the same for both 
physical and mental traits. 


No. 44. October 30, 1915. Freperick 8. Brezp AND VERNON 
Cup. An Application and Critique of the Ayres Handwriting Scale. 
639-647. The tests were given to twenty-five pupils from each of 
grades V, VI, VII, and VIII, random selection, in fifteen Michigan 
schools. ‘The authors conclude that, while the Ayres scale was con- 
tructed on the basis of legibility, it cannot be rded as a satisfac- 
tory scale for the measurement of the legibility of handwriting. The 
high correlation between Ayres scale values and ‘cca form values 
tends to confirm the view that the Ayres scale measures form rather 
than legibility. 

No. 46. November 13, 1915. Frepericxk G. Bonszr, L. H. 
Burcu anp Marcaret R. Turner. Vocabulary Tests as Measures 
of School Efficiency. 713-719. Kirkpatrick’s vocabulary test was 
applied to 2,000 children of the Speyer school in New York City in 
grades four to eight, and a similar list from another dictionary was 
given to a small group of children in the same school. The records 
of the Speyer children were fifty per cent. higher than the Kirkpatrick 
figures for the corresponding grades, and by the second list the ratings 
were almost three times as high. Other tests were given in different 
schools, and the result showed a remarkable variation in vocabulary. 
The authors attribute the high rating of the Speyer school to the oe 
that the curriculum and methods of work link themselves organicall y 
to the range of ideas and words that are in vogue outside the schoo: 


No. 47. November 20, 1915. Atsert Surets. The Rating of 
Teachers in the New York City Public Schools. 752-754. In order to 
get some definite information regarding the reliability of ratings of 
teachers in New York City, ten descriptions of hypothetical cases of 
teachers were sent to one hundred and thirty-three principals, with a 
request for a rating in each case. One hundred ten returns were 
received. Tables of the distribution of ratings are presented, and the 
results show the necessity of some more detailed analysis of the teach- 
er’s function than prevails under the present system. 
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Frank P. Bacuman. Problems in Elementary School Administration. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1915. Pp. x, 274. 
$1.50. 


The present volume of the School Efficiency Series deals particu- 
larly with the problems of the classification and promotion of school 
children. There is a discussion of the rate of promotion, the size of 
class and its relation to promotion, absence, over-age, and inability 
to use the English language in their bearing on promotion, the signifi- 
cance of over-age, and the construction of age-grade reports. The 
author concludes that part-time and large classes are responsible for 
the non-promotion of relatively few pupils, that irregular attendance, 
late entrance to school, and sluggish mentality are the most important 
factors in preventing promotion. 


E. W. Baastrer-Coutuns. First Book in German. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. ix, 342. $1.10. 


This is not a radical text, but attempts to steer a middle course 
between the advocates of conversational method on the one hand 
and the strict grammarians on the other. The author believes in 
an abundance of examples to illustrate grammatical usages and thus 
supplies much opportunity for conversation. The book is more 
richly illustrated than most elementary texts. 


J. Lynn Barnarp, F. W. Carrier, Artaur Dunn, AND 
Crarence D. Kinestzy. The Teaching of Community Civics. 


Bulletin No. 650. Washington; Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 
55. 


This bulletin was prepared by a special committee of the com- 
mission of the National Education Association on the reorganization 
of secondary education. The bulletin sets forth the aims and methods 
of community civics and indicates a suggestive treatment of the ele- 
ments of civic welfare, such as health, recreation, education, civic 
beauty, wealth, communication, transportation, charities and correc- 


tions. There are helpful lists of texts, source materials, and other 
aids in teaching. 


Maurice A. Bigetow. General Science, Nature-Study, and Biology. 
Reprinted from the Nature-Study Review, May, 1915, Pp. 7. 
The author proclaims his faith in an introductory course in science 
that is organized as education rather than as science, and that prepares 
the way for, but does not displace, the regular sciences of our schools. 
(644) 
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W.F.Boox. First Annual Report of Vocational Education in Indiana. 
Indiana State Board of Education: 1915. Pp. 169-230. 


The report includes an account of the work of the state aided voca- 
tional departments of schools, of the instruction in elementary agricul- 
ture, domestic science, and industrial arts, of the trade extension 
work, of the county agents of agriculture, of the boys and girls clubs 
and of the home and school garden movement. The report urges a 
careful investigation of the occupations and industries of the state, 
and greater emphasis upon vocational and educational guidance in 
the upper elementary grades and in the high school. 


Isatan Bowman. South America—A ‘Geography Reader. Chicago: 
Rand-MeNally and Company, 1915. Pp. x, 354. $.75. - 


This is the second of a series of readers based on selected type- 
regions, and designed by the editors to bring out with the glow of 
story and the truth of science the human interest of geography. Each 
book is written by a specialist on the subject and as Kipling would 
say “By a man who can handle a pen.” The author has spent ten 
years in the exploration and study of South America and therefore 
writes as one having authority. The book is richly illustrated and 
constitutes a valuable addition to the resources of the teacher. 


Henry Senet Cansy. College Sons and College Fathers. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1915. Pp. 233. $1.20. 


This is a series of essays on college life and the significance of college 
education by the assistant professor of English at Yale University. 
Among the topics chosen for the themes of the author’s discourse are 
the undergraduate, his setting, the professor, college life and college 
education, culture and prejudice, the colleges and mediocrity, current 
literature, writing English, and teaching English. The author’s 
style is racy and piquant and his reflections upon college life are 
interesting, although not entirely complimentary to the under- 
graduate. The author indulges in an interesting speculation as to 
the amount of energy expended by a professor in an average recitation. 
If we assume that ‘thirty foot-pounds go into the arduous but stimu- 
lating process of preparation, and thirty are consumed in the pleasant 
and invigorating operation of really teaching an aroused and interested 
class, then a good forty are exhausted, burned up, wasted, in merely 
overcoming resistance to know—in fighting indifference, and some- 
times sullen dislike.” 


Wituiam A. Cooxs. Schoolhouse Sanitation. A Study of the Laws 
and Regulations Governing the Hygiene and Sanitation of School- 
houses. Bulletin No. 648. Washington: Bureau of Education, 
1915. Pp. 69. 


This is an interesting digest of the enactments of the several states 
with reference to the school site, the water supply, toilets, protection 
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against fire and panic, lighting, heating, ventilation, cleaning, and 
furniture and equipment. Perhaps the most significant recent move- 
— the revolt against the common drinking cup and the common 
towel. 


Euuwoop P. Cusperiey. The Portland Survey. A Textbook on City 
School Administration Based on a Concrete Study. Yonkers-on 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1915. Pp. xiv, 441. $1.50. 


Section one deals with organization and administration, with an 
excellent criticism of that type of school board which regards as its 
duty the administration of the schools to the smallest detail. Section 
two deals with instructional needs, criticizes the curriculum as con- 
ventionalized, and outlines an educational program adapted to local 
educational needs. Section three considers buildings and the super- 
vision of health, and Section four deals with attendance, records, and 
costs. Arithmetic and grammar are the best taught, while reading 
and composition make a poor showing. 


Grorce VAN Ness Dearsorn. Economy in Study: Certain Practical 
Points, Psychological and Physiological on How to Study to the Best 
Advantage. Reprinted from the Medical Record, June 5, 1915. 
Pp. 15. 


The author emphasizes as the most important points in successful 
study an interest in the study, the development of the ability to 
inhibit all extraneous ideas and distracting stimuli, the multiplication 
of associations so that the data studied have a logical setting and are 
not mastered by merely rote learning, fit physical condition, breaking 
the strain of concentration by brief physical exercise every twenty 
minutes, and the development of visualizing imagination. 


J. C. DeVoss anp Rosse Ganson. Color Blindness of Cats. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Animal Behavior, Vol. 5, No. 2, 
March-April, 1915. 115-139. 


The color stimuli used were colored papers inside jelly glasses and 
the test was whether cats could learn to distinguish and react to the 
proper food glass for thirty successive choices. The authors conclude 
that cats cannot distinguish any one color from all the shades of gray 
under light adaptation. It is possible that the animal may be totally 
color-blind by daylight. 


Marcus Dimspaue. A History of Latin Literature. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. Pp. ix, 549. $2.00. 


This book is intended for the general reader, rather than for the 
classical expert, and the author has therefore endeavored to represent 
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the personality of the great Latin writers and to interpret their signifi- 
cance in the development of literature in such a manner as to be 
appreciated by the ordinary student. One of the most important 
arguments for the study. of the classics is the desirability of apn 
familiar with their literature. The opponents of required classi 
study usually grant this desirability but claim that much greater 
familiarity could be secured in much shorter time by reading classical 
authors in translation. For those who advocate such a study of the 
classics the present history of Latin literature would prove a valuable 
adjunct to its study. 


H. J. Focutr. The Rural School System of Minnesota. A Study in 
School Efficiency. Bulletin. No. 647. Washington: Bureau of 
Education, 1915. Pp. 156. 

The monograph presents a general account of the rural school or- 
ganization of the state, explains the administration of schools in large 
undivided school districts, describes the so-called associative schools, 
gives an account of the consolidation of rural schools, discusses indus- 
trial education in rural communities, and gives some attention to 
the training of teachers for these schools. 


H. J. Foaut. The School System of Ontario, with Especial Reference 
to the Rural Schools. Bulletin No. 659, Washington: Bureau of 
Education, 1915. Pp. 58. 

The bulletin gives a brief sketch of rural conditions in Ontario, 


the provincial organization of education, recent progress in industrial 
education, and the preparation and salaries of teachers. 


Norman Frost. A Siatistical Study of the Public Schools of the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains. Bulletin No. 636. Washing- 
ton: Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 71. 


A study of the illiteracy of the inhabitants of the mountainous por- 
tions of the southern states and the means that are being taken to 
remedy this condition. The author reports that conditions vary from 
the very worst to very nearly the best, but are everywhere constantly 
improving. Teachers’ salaries are low and the teachers have little 
or no professional ‘training. The expenditure for education is very 
much less than it should be, but public sentiment in favor of good 
schools is developing. 


CuristT1an Gauss. Through College on Nothing a Year. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. Pp. xv, 174. $1.00. 


A graphic account of the experiences of a boy who was brought up 
in the slums, and earned his way through Princeton University. 
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The story is one of enthralling interest, and throws a brilliant light on 
the opportunities which are open to an energetic young man in almost 
any of the larger colleges of this country. 


Henry Hersert Gopparp. The Criminal Imbecile. An Analysis 
of Three Remarkable Murder Cases. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 1915. Pp. ix, 157. $1.50. 


The recognition of feeble-mindedness as one of the most potent 
causes of crime leads to new ideas about the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of criminals. It is to further the spread of such ideas 
that the present book is written. The cases described here are unique 
“in that they were the first court cases in which the Binet-Simon tests 
were admitted in evidence, the mental status of these persons under 
indictment being largely determined by this method.” In addition 
to the description of the cases there are chapters on the criminal im- 
becile, on the responsibility of the feeble-minded, and on the punish- 
ment for criminal imbeciles. In the latter chapter, the author insists 
that the old fashioned idea of revenge, which is the underlying motive 
in punishment, must be given up for the more rational one of protection 
—-protection of society, protection of the weak individual himself. 
Careful examination of each one of these youmg murderers would 
have revealed the fact that they were mental defectives, and, if they 
had been treated as such, there would have been no opportunity for 
the crimes they committed. The real criminal act is that committed 
by society in allowing such individuals to roam at large, the prey of 
the sinister influences of their environment. 


C. Jupson Herrick. An Introduction to Neurology. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1915. Pp. 355. $1.75. 


Studies in modern psychology and education lay more and more 
stress upon the structure and functioning of the nervous system. 
While it is true that the introspectionists claim that the phenomena 
of consciousness ‘can better be studied without any reference to the 
nervous system, for an ultimate causal explanation of mental phenom- 
ena they are driven to posit nerve impulses and patterns of neural 
activity. Even in psychology theré is a reaction against the intro- 
spective analysis of consciousness, as may be seen in the writings of 
the functionalists and the behaviorists. In education there is a grow- 
ing tendency to consider the biological organism as a whole and to 
focus attention upon the adjustments which this organism makes to 
its environment. For both classes of students therefore the present 
book will be of value. Written from the point of view of the biologist 
rather than from that of the medical man, and having as its author 
one of the most prolific contributors to the subject of comparative 
neurology in this country, the book is scientific in its construction 
and authoritative in its pronouncements. There are magnificent 
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illustrations on almost every page, and each chapter ends with an 
excellently chosen bibliography of the topic treated. The author 
points out in his preface that the chief problems of neurology at present 
are of two sorts: “First, to discover the regional localization within 
the nervous system of the nerve cells and fibers which serve particular 
types of functioning, and, second, to discover the chemical or other 
changes which take place during the nervous functioning, that is, 
the metabolism of the nervous tissues. The first of these problems 
is at present further advanced than the second. The larger part of 
this work is therefore devoted to a description of architectural relations. 
Without a knowledge of these relations, however, the problems of 
metabolism are in large measure meaningless.” 


JosernH Jastrow. Character and Temperament. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1915. Pp. xviii, 596. $2.50. 


This is a volume in the Conduct of Mind Series, the purpose of 
which is “to provide readily intelligible surveys of selected aspects 
of the study of mind and of its applications.”” The scope of the 
work may be seen by the chapter headings which are the scientific 
approach, the sensibilities, the emotions and conduct, the higher 
stages of psychic control, temperament and individual differences, 
abnormal conditions of minds, the psychology of group traits, char- 
acter and the environment, and the qualities of men. The author 
states that the subject of the volume is the psychological sources of 
human quality, and he remarks that ‘the course followed in this 
survey is substantially without precedent; although there is consider- 
able community of content with volumes bearing a similar title, and 
with others that consider the analysis, the emotional basis, and the 
social expression of human nature.” It is a solid, well-wrought 
volume, which makes no little demand upon the thoughtful attention 
of the reader. 


I. L. Kanpeu. The Training of Elementary School-teachers in Mathe- 
matics in the Countries Represented in the International Commission 
on the Teaching of Mathematics. Bulletin No. 666. Washington: 
Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 56. 


The subject is developed by countries in alphabetical order. In 
each case an attempt is made to sketch in some detail the work of 
training schools in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Most inter- 
esting are the methods of training teachers in elementary mathematics 
in England and Germany. “No country,” the author states, “is 
making greater progress in the training of its teachers than Germany, 
' and in no subject is this more true than in mathematics.” A com- 
parison of the work in different countries is illuminating and instruc- 
tive. 
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Aupert Gattoway Societal Evolution. A Study of the 
Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Society. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. xi, 338. $1.50. 


The author regards the conception of folk-ways, as developed by 
Professor Sumner, the link connecting organic and societal evolution. 
The subjects treated are the evolution of the human type, variation, 
selection, both automatic and rational, counter-selection, transmission, 
and adaptation. The book is stimulating and broadening, and fur- 
nishes an excellent background for the teacher’s life philosophy. 


Paut Kuarrer. The Teaching of English. Teaching the Art and the 
Science of Language. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1915. Pp. xii, 263. $1.25. 


The author divides his book into two parts: the expressional 
aspect and the formal aspect of composition. The author agrees 
neither with the extreme conservatives nor with the ultra-radicals, 
and tries to steer a middle course, advising much written work in 
composition with a certain amount of correction and rewriting, if the 
rewriting is the result of a genuine effort on the student’s part to 
improve the expression of ideas. The rewriting:of compositions as 
— exercises or mere exercises in neatness is condemned. 

he attacks against formal grammar are recognized and liberal reduc- 
tion in grammar requirements is urged. 


Samuet C. Kons. New Light on Eugenics. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Heredity, Volume 6, No. 10. Oct., 1915. Pp. 446-452. 


A criticism of some of the sweeping claims made by recent writers 
on heredity with regard to the inheritance of mental traits. The 
author believes than an individual’s future mental attainments are 
by no means so far removed from motivation by the individual’s 
personal efforts as many writers seem to imply. There is a biblio- 
graphy of forty numbers. 


Apert Leake. Means and Methods of Agricultural Education, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. Pp. xiii, 273. $2.00. 


The volume discusses the present methods of agricultural education, 
outlines plans for improvement, and suggests new methods whereby 
rural schools may be given an education based on their environment 
and adapted to the needs of rural districts. The treatment is largely 
historical and reviews the development of agricultural education, the 
conditions of social life, the rural school, the consolidation of schools, 
rural school extension, types of secondary education in agriculture, — 
the history of agricultural colleges, farmers’ institutes, the status of 
farm women, and the training of teachers for rural schools. Special 
attention is called to the exodus of girls from the rural districts, and 
a strong plea is made for better home conditions on the farm. 
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E. G. Lurz. Practical Drawing. A Book for the Student and. the 
General Reader. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 
Pp. 250. $1.25. 


The author believes that drawing from actual objects should not 
be as difficult as it is usually thought by beginners. To supply a 
method of attack that will bring results quickly and with satisfaction 
is the purpose of the book. In general the author proceeds somewhat 
as the sculptor, blocking out his surface in large outlines and grad- 
ually filling in and elaborating details. There are chapters on char- 
coal and crayon drawing, water color painting, pen and ink drawing, 
perspective, pictorial composition, lettering, drapery, and drawing 
materials. The book is radical in its claims and attractive in the 
promise of speedy attainment which it holds out to the neophyte, but 
there is room for some skepticism as to whether results will follow 
with such speed as the writer implies. 


Curnton P. McCorp. One Hundred Female Offenders. A Study 
of the Mentality of Prostitutes and Wayward Girls. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Sept., 1915. 


The 38 girls tested ranged from 12 to 40 years of age, with an average 
age of 18. The average mental age was 9 years, while three tested 
7 years, and one only 5 years. Only six were rated as normal in 
intelligence. The study strengthens the impression that much of 
our social irregularity can be traced to lack of intelligence. 


Tueopore L. MacDowe.u. State Versus Local Control of Elementary 
Education. Bulletin No. 649. Washington: Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1915. Pp. 83. 


The monograph gives an extended account of state aid, the right 
of localities to borrow money and issue bonds, state regulation of 
the taxing duties and powers of localities, and state intervention in 
the school finances of localities. In general, elementary school 
finances indicate divided control, with a fairly strong tendency towards 
centralization. 


James Manonsy. Some Foreign Educational Surveys. Bulletin No. 
664. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1915. 49 pp. 


A brief account of school surveys made in Switzerland, England, 
Belgium, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Austria, France, New South 
Wales, Sweden, New Zealand, and Canada. In the light of the recent 
survey activity in this country, it is interesting to note that a survey 
of gymnasia was undertaken in Austria as early as 1870, while some 
of the surveys in Scotland and Belgium go back so far as 1850 or even 
1842. Indeed, it is probable that most European countries have 
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long been more critical of their educational facilities than have we 
in this country, and it is only recently that we have begun to apply 
the same criteria of efficiency to education that we have long used in 
industrial and commercial affairs. 


Arturo Montori. Tipos de Apercepcion en un Grupo de Ninas 
Cubanas. Havana, 1915. Pp. 164. 


In his preliminary remarks the author gives a brief sketch of the 
development of the study of perception from Charcot and Galton 
to Stern and Meumann. There are chapters dealing with the philoso- 
phical doctrine of perception, and with modern psychological studies. 
of the subject. The experimental portion of the monograph presents 
the responses of 94 children, from 7 to 16 years of age, to a marine 
picture with two human figures in the foreground. There is a detailed 
description of the accounts given by the children and the results are 


tabulated according to the type of imagination manifested and the 
character of esthetic emotion elicited. 


Part-Time Education in Indianapolis. Prepared by the Committee 
on Education and approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. Indianapolis, August, 1914. 


Recommends an apprenticeship system to protect children from 
the “blind alley” jobs, and to train them for genuine productive 
activity in later life. The committee urges an adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan for vocational education in Indianapolis. 


Cuarence ArTHUR Prrry. The Extension of Public Edueation. 
A Study in the Wider Use of School-Buildings. Bulletin No. 655. 
Washington: Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 67. 

Among the uses to which school buildings are being put, as illus- 
trated in this monograph, are meeting-places for music clubs, dramatic 
clubs, sewing circles, dancing clubs, social entertainments, basketry 
clubs, lectures, meetings of various societies, civic meetings, library 
stations, and elections. The author thinks that this work will undergo. 
still greater and more systematic extension if we are to judge by the 


—- of present developments and the persistence of the forces behind. 
em. 


Louis W. Rapzsr, Editor. Educational Hygiene from the Pre-School 
Period to the University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,. 
1915. Pp. xix, 650. 

This elaborate handbook on health and its relation to the schools is- 
the work of some 27 authors, each distinguished in. some particular 
line of school hygiene activity. Part one, dealing with health sociology 
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treats of such topics as the public health movement, health and hered- 
ity, the home hygiene of children, and the social center as a means 
for the spread of health propaganda. Part two deals with the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the subject, such as the initiation of work in 
education hygiene in a school system, the general administration of 
school health, state co-operation for school health progress, and the 
serious problem. of health in rural schools. Part three deals with 
medical inspection, including school nurses, public school clinics, 

open air schools, school feeding, and the exceptional child; with 
school sanitation both city and rural; with physical education, with 
especial attention to athletics and recreation; with the teaching of 
hygiene in elementary and high schools; and with the hygiene of 
instruction. In part four we have two "chapters dealing with the 
hygiene of men’s and women’s colleges. There is a brief bibliography 
of school hygiene literature and an abundance of illustrations. 


Burton Ecsert Stevenson. The Home Book of Verse for Young 
Folks. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1915. Pp. xvii, 
538. $2.00. 


This is a most admirable collection of verse for children, ranging 
all the way from mother-goose melodies through charming nonsense 
jingles, fairy-land lyrics, Christmas poems, nature poems, classic 
ballads, and songs of patriotism, to the odes of Wordsworth, Shakes- 
peare, Addison and Pope. The reader will find most of the old fav- 
orites and many new ones, such for example as the ‘‘Song of Sherwood,” 
by Albert Noyes, and ‘‘The Fairies of Caldon-Law” by Mary Howitt. 


Winirrep Sackvitie Stoner, Jr. Facts in Jingles. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. Pp. 306. $1.00. 


The public has heard so much about the poetical accomplishments of 

this young wonder-child that it is a satisfaction to have her productions 
collected in a single volume and made available for inspection. As 
Professor O’Shea points out in his introduction the jingles were written 
by a child for children. They were composed between the ages of 
five and twelve, and deal with an almost bewildering variety of sub- 
jects. A considerable number of them are written in Esperanto, in 
which language the child is quite an adept. Of particular interest are 
“A Bony Song,” in which the catalogue of the 206 bones of the body 
is thrown into rhyme, “Thanksgi Thanksgiving in 20,000 A. D.,” a clever 
satire on present tendencies in diet, “I’m Glad I’m not an Exo,” 
an impromptu parody on a pupil’s composition on “Bones,” and a 
series of poems on the great musical composers. The volume is 
illustrated by numerous photographs of the author from the age of 
three months to thirteen years. 
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F. W. Tavussic. Inventors and Money-Makers. Lectures on some 
Relations between Economics and Psychology, delivered at Brown 
University in Connection with the Celebration of the 150th Anni- 
versary of the Foundation of the University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. ix, 138. $1.00. 


This is a book on instincts, considered from the point of view of the 
economist. It is true that the modern behaviorist may take exception 
to the latitude of the use of the term instinct, when it is applied in 
such expressions as the “instinct of barter,” ‘the instinct of contriv- 
ance” and ‘the instinct of devotion,” but if we abstract from the 

uliarities of terminology, we find much interesting material on the 

damental forces that make for invention and that underlie the 
amassing of fortunes. Finally the devotion of all one’s energy to 
the pursuit of some goal whether this be the discovery of truth, the 
construction of a new machine, the finding of resources to supply 
human wants, or the building up of great organizations of capital, lies 
at the basis of all that is good and noble and substantial in civilization. 


E. H. Taytor. Mathematics in the Lower and Middle Commercial 
Schools of Various Countries Represented in the International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics. Bulletin No. 662. 
Washington: Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 96. 


The bulletin presents a brief but fairly detailed account of the 
teaching of mathematics in industrial and commercial schools in the 
leading countries of the world. 


The University and the Municipality. Summary of Proceedings of the 
First Session of the National Association of Municipal Universities. 
Bulletin No. 655. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1915. 
Pp. 66. 


Part one, on the aims and purposes of the urban university, contains 
addresses by President Dabney of Cincinnati, President Kolbe of 
Akron, Commissioner Claxton, Dean Schneider of Cincinnati, Dean 
Burriss of Cincinnati, and President Cockayne of Toledo. Part 
two gives a brief description of typical urban universities. These 
include Akron, New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, Buffalo, Johns Hopkins, 
Toledo, Milliken University, Washington University (St. Louis), 
Cincinnati, Reed College (Portland); Louisville, Northwestern at 
Evanston, and the College of the City of New York. 
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CARDETON BELL, Managing Editor, GUY, MONTROSE WHIPPLE, 
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‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Have your pupils learn- 
ed about four famous 
pictures in the first 
four months of the 
school year? 


(Don’t forget to have 
them learn about 10 
during the school year). 
They cost only 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 


On paper 5% by 8 inches. Wuistier’s Mornen Whistler 


Smaller. Half Cent Size. 3 by 3%. 
_ Larger. Seven Cent Size. 10 by 12. 


_ Bird Pictures in Colors. 7 by 9. Two 
i Cents Each for 18 or more. 


Large Pictures for 
22 by 28. 75 cents 
5 two-cent stam: 


On 


5.50." 


for beautiful Cata- 


logue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 


pictures, and a Seven Cent picture on 


paper 9 by 12 during Jaauary. 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
WASHINGTON LINCOLN LONGFELLOW LOWELL 


Send 45 cents for 45 pictures of these men, their ho etc. 
Or send 25 cents for a set of 25 of them. Each 54 by 8. 


DICKENS 


| THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


BOX 503, MALDEN, MASS. 


Ross-Gouid 


Marling 
haestS St.Louis 


CAUGHT 51 RATS ONE WEEK 


Trap resets itself. 22 inches Will last 
for years. Can’t get out of order. Weighs 
a 12 rats caught one day. Cheese 

used, away with ms. Thistrap 
does its work, never fails, and is always 
ready for the next rat. When rats and mice 
pass device they die. Rats are disease car- 
riers also cause fires. ‘These Catchers should 
be in every school building. Rat Catcher sent 

on receipt of $s. Mouse catcher 10 
high $1. Money back if not satisfied. 


H.D. SWARTS, Inventor and Manufacturer 
Universal Rat and Mouse Traps 
BOX 566, SCRANTON, PA. 


GLEE CLUBS 


Banjos, Man- 
Washburn dolins and 


uitars, at Club Prices. Have 
the 


free regarding 
Part Mando Orchestra, now 
vogue for small organizations. 
A Glee Club 


music 
LYON &HEALY, adamesr, CHICAGO 


The Educational Department of the 
International Harvester Company of New 
Jersey, Chicago, Ill., loans charts, slides, 
and films for express charges with no 
view to profit. Anybody can use this 
material. Join a circuit and reduce ex- 
press charges. A chart may be in your 
locality. Get it now. 
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} 
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De Business: by: || 
| int ial information oa | information 
Advertising. lists, 99%, Men | 
i} Cheese Box Doctors Mfrs. 1 
Tim Ca Contractors 
i he Auto valuable reference Louis. of all pupi by as 
this St. erest are sold 
Write for Olive St., bs Washburns 
Ross-Gould, 832 Write today. i 
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“Sanigenic” Oval Towel Holder 


FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


MT. HOLYOKE TISSUE MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE 


- MASSACHUSETTS 


No superfluous material. Economy in 
not sacrifice of 


BOOKCASE 


Doors slide horizontally in steel lined grooves. 
construction, 
quality, makes low prices 


possible. 
This Stack 
Plain Oak 12:80 80. 
Golden or Weathered 
FREIGHT 
Sold by Dealers 


For Office and Home Libraries. Stand- 
ard and mission styles, all popular woods and finishes. 

FREE—Bookcase catalog “‘K’’ shows two complete 
lines. Catalog “‘ D’’—64 pages filing and time sav- 
ing office devices. Booklet “Filing Suggestions’’ 
pas ine filing problems. Freight east of Mont., 
Okla., Texas. Consistently low prices 


The f2& Manufacturing Co. 


102 Union St | MONROE, | 


| 

Economical Each towel 

| Sanitary delivered 
| Single unfolded and | 

| 

until you’ve seen this unique, perfect case. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS and SUPPLIES 


tie: 
supply lists are now ready for distribution : 


Whipple's ‘‘ Manual of Mental and Physical Tests” (Second 
edition).. 

Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence. 

Goddard's Tests for the Grading of Backward Children. 

Healy and Fernald’s ‘Practical Mental Classification.” 

Healy’s ‘The Individual Delinquent.” 

Knox’s U. S. Immigration Bureau Tests. 

Pyle’s “Examination of School Children.” 

Fernald’s “Differentiating Tests for the Defective Delin- 
quent Class.” 

Franz’s Neurological and Psychiatric Tests. 

Yerkes ‘‘Point-Scale for Measuring Mental Ability.” 

Porteus’s Tests for Mental Deficiency. 

Woolley & Fisher's Vocational Bureau Tests. 

Weidensall's Physical and Mental Tests for Criminal 
Women. 

Wallin’s Tests for Measuring Rate of Mental Growth and 
Improvement. 

Wallin’s Cards for Group Experiments on Visual After- 


Images. 
Woodworth & Wells's Association Tests. 


In addition to the apparatus and supplies re- 
from stock, or make to order, practically 
thing required for Professor "Titchener’s Wisaies 
logical Texts and Manuals, and a number of 
others used in the colleges and universities. 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


3037-3047 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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PROGRESS in learning to read depends three 
and 


repetition. These elements are combined in just the 


right proportion in 


Parmly Readers Mean Progress 


In these books the stories and the 
colored pictures are so interesting, 
and the pupil’s impressions so clear 
and vivid, that an unusually small 
number of repetitions is needed to 
fasten new knowledge in his memory. 

The carefully worked out plan in 
the Teachers’ Manual provides a 
method of teaching which produces the 
right results. An entirely new and 
thoroughly tested method of applied 
phonetics is offered which has been 
productive of excellent results. 


Parmly Readers Are Adaptable 


An uncommon trait which appeals 
in various ways to teachers ‘is the 
unusual adaptability of these readers 
which fits them for use in big schools 
and little schools, city schools and 
country schools, for basal use and for 
supplementary reading. 

The Parmly books can be used with 


any other readers because they fit 
naturally into the class work, no mat- 


THE PARMLY READERS 


By MAUDE PARMLY, 
Teacher of Primary Reading, Newark, N. J. 


ter what the 

The selections are composed largely 
of schoolroom classics, and lend them- 


They are 


selves well to dramatization. They 
pupil to of the 

t prose poetry in English 
language. 


Parmly Readers Are Economical 


The directions are sufficiently ex- 
plicit and ample for even the inex- 
perienced teacher. In no case does 
the Parmly require the purchase of 
additional teaching apparatus. 
Parmly Readers’ Special Features 

They may be put into the child’s 

as soon as tlie first sentence 
is learned from the blackboard. They 
require no memorizing of stories 
the children. They demand no 
on combinations of consonants or on 
phonograms by themselves. Diacrit- 
ical marks are not used in the First 
and very sparingly in the later books. 


132 pages, 30c 
180 pages, 35c¢ 


THIRD READER 211 pages, 35¢ 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 143 pages, 40c 


New York 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston = Atlanta 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 


American Journal of Psychology— Worcester 
a $5. 600 pages annually. Edited by G ee Gog 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Found 1887. 


Pedagogical Seminary—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
*"Sateenpt tion $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
y. Pedagogy and psychology. Founded 1891. 


Papchoogia Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
ubscription (with Psychological Bulletin) $5. 480 annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 


hological Bulletin-—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
ubseription $2.75. 480 by literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904 ited by 


Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Review Co. 
bscription $4. 500 pp. per ypu Founded 1895. Ed. by James R. CRagall 
Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 


weeeieenes Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co: 
bscription $1. 200 pp. Founded — a by Madison Madison Bentley. 
An annual bibliography of psychological li 


Journal of Philosophy, and Methods—New York: 
Science Press. Pages volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription $38. ted by i J. oodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 


Archives of 84, N. Y.: Archives of 
Subscription $5 ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R. S. 
Published without fix dates, each number a single experimental a 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Subscription $4. 480 pages annually. Ed. b Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Entire field of “a eng psych logy. Founded 1906. 


chological ‘Clinic—Philadelphia: 7% Clinic Press. 
ubscription $1.50. 280 Fs ame ited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). cnpiealiens hygiene. Founded 1907. 


Training School Bulletin.—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 
Subscription $1. 160 pp. ann. Ed. by E. R. Het og Founded 1904. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Psychology and training of defectives. 


Journal of Religious Psychology— Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $8. 480 per vol. Founded 1904. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Published without fixed dates. 4 numbers constitute a volume. 


Journal of Race Development—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $2. 460 pages annually. — 1910. 
Quarterly. Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 


Journal of Educational NAS NOONE Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Weeden , J. Carleton Bell. 
(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
" Published separately at varying prices. Same publishers.) 


The Behavior sseneapesnne-Soes bridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $8. yah bs ory per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without fixe each number a single research. 


Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $3, $3.50. 450 pp. annually. 1911. 
Bi-monthly. Yerkes, Managing Editor. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J.: Paychological Review 
480 pages ann Bi-mouthly. Edi Founded 1916. 
Subscription $3. monthly. Edited by John B. Watson. 
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FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Minin 


have been reflected in the month-by-month issues of 
Fhe Magazine Education 


Every number is made up of 
original contributions by well quali' 


ed educators. 
E Superintendent, every or Normal School Professor. 


College or incipal of 
High or entary Schools, all who desire to grow professionally, ten with 
the current thought 


and latest methods in this great profession 
SHOULD READ ION, 


Librarians should see that itis kept within reach and brought to the attention of teachers and 
intelligent parents among their patrons. 
the rank and file of Dignitied, substan 
‘or progressive, 
in administration w Frank Webster Smith, ormal Train- 
iv UCATION as one of the best of avail- ing School, Patterson, N. J. 
able monthiies."" David Snedden, Commissioner ‘Has throughout i beng. for 
of Education, and mindedness, which it has a; 
“I have a com edition in reg ay to the great interests entrusted to it." 
from the date ite publication. I find these | Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve University. 


volumes an invaluable ed “AS necessary to a teacher medica] j 


$3.00 a year; 35c anumber. We will club with anything aha peeumadite, 
THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES ARE THE BEST 


y their use in thousands of over the country. We have un- 


There are 78 outlines of ouch Marner, of the Kine, 
Treasure Island, Ivanhoe, Evangeline, Enoch vid 
We have outlines History, Ancient, Roman, United States, 35c, except 
ve 
460, postpaid; Latin. Caesar 2 Vols., Cicero 3 Vols., 
vics, ° rammar, 25c. are aids to teacher and 


120 Boylston Street THE PALMER CO. Boston, Massachusetts 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
European Entirely 
Plan Fire-Proof 
Centrally EDWARD DAVIS 
Located Manager 


HOTEL RENNERT 


Baltimore, Maryiand 
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400,008 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Over 6000 Wiustrations. Colored Plates. Is an all 


-knowing 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. thority all kinds of puzzling questions in 
ation, definition, history, geography, sports, and sciences. 


THE ONE SUPREME AUTHORITY: 
8 


ard of nearly all the schoolbooks. Indorsed by State 


The Only Grand Prize 


hest Award) givento Dichonaries, 


Sor 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and the Merriam Series 


at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


™ Would not a request to your school authorities 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL to your schoolroom 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


THIS NEW CREATION 
ing special teacher answering with final au- 
g, pronunei- 


| 
HERE’S A SIMPLE, CONCISE, UP-TO-DATE 
TEXTBOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY 


HE crowded time-table of the 
modern teachers’ training 
school does not, as a rule, admit of 
a long course in experimental - 
chology, and during the hours which 
are available it is desirable that the 
students should be occupied, as far 
as possible, in the actual i 
out of experiments in class under the 
oral instruction of the teacher, or in 
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all the experiments here described 
in his own room. 
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